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| HE history of the City of Annapolis is one that has special appeal 


for Servicemen when those men re-establish themselves as civilians after having 
served their country in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Annapolis is a city of opportunity. Perhaps more important, it is a city 
of comfortable living. Neither a northern city nor a southern city, Annapolis 
knows all the graciousness and comfort for which the Deep South is famous. 
And it knows all the wizardry of modern achievement, modern progress, modern 
development that is so often associated with cities of the North 


Che City of Annapolis cordially invites men of the U. S. Coast Guard to 
consider the many natural advantages of this City when being discharged from 
the Coast Guard or upon being retired from the Coast Guard. 

Here on the shores of the great Chesapeake Bay, our rivers and creeks, can 
be found a good life, a happy life, a prosperous life. Blessed by the gentle touch 
of the four seasons of the year, Annapolis is today the home of hundreds of 
former Servicemen who have said, ‘This is the City I have been looking for!”’ 

For further information about residence and recreation, including fishing, 
address a request to the newspaper all residents of Annapolis read 


THE EVENING CAPITAL 
d 4 j J ) d 
(Serving Southern Maryland daily since 1884 


213-17 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 














Radar fire control systems for the Navy’s guns 


Radar bombing systems for the Nation’s planes Automatic firing controls for anti-aircraft guns 


For Sahety... Security... Dehense The Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


the Bell System’s research organization, and the Western Electric Company, its 


manufacturing unit, have been called upon to handle more than a hundred projects for 

the U. S. Department of Defense. (Four are shown above.) The projects cover 

research, development, engineering and manufacture, including the very important Sandia, 

New Mexico, project for the Atomic Energy Commission. Today, as always, 

the unique skills, experience and teamwork of Bell System people are at the service of the Nation. 


Pr cgead 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... Local fo serve the community. Nationwide to serve the Nation. A 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters te 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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Personal Appearance Seen As 
Essential Mark Of Sailors 


USCGC NIKE (WPC-112) 
Gulfport, Miss 


What makes you a sailor? Drinking, 
swearing, or skill? I think that most of you 
will say skill, But again, how many prac 
tice what you believe? Mates, I'm writing 
this for the benefit of the new fellows, the 
well-known “‘boots’”’ and for a few of you 
who have been in for a while but haven't 
squared off to realize what it takes to be a 
sailor 

I've only been in for three years myself, 
but in that time I have never heard a person 
say that a man is a sailor because he tips 
his hat to the back of his head or rolls up 
his cuffs. But I have heard people say, 
‘There is certainly a fine fellow, look how 
neat and clean his uniform is and how well 
he carries himself, as if he is proud.”’ Yes, 
fellows, that is it, PRIDE! 

Every time you walk down the street or 
leave the ship you are representing nearly 
forty thousand Coast Guardsmen who wear 
and the majority 
of those wear it for the pride of the Service. 
What am I driving at? Weil, mates, this is 
it in a nutshell. If you don’t care for your- 
se’'f, what about a little consideration for 
your shipmates whe want to make a career 
of the Service? It takes a lot of good con- 
duct to cover up for one bit of bad conduct. 


the same uniform as you 


There is a great deal of personal gain 
from conduct, too, You may not 
realize it but if you look around you will 
find that the men who climb fastest in the 
Service and gain positions of respect in the 
eyes of their officers, are the men who take 
pride in their uniform, work and conduct. 
You may think that if you conduct your- 
self properly you will gain a position as a 
pansie or a goldbrick in the eyes of your 
Don't kid yourself, gang, they 
may give you the razz but you will find 
in the end that the ones that really mean 
it aren't worth worrying about and the ones 
that don't mean it will carry a great deal of 
respect for your taking the lead in cleaning 


good 


shipmates 
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FRONT COVER 


DMITTEDLY, this month’s front 
cover is not a conventional one. 
However, it is aimed at reaching the 
thousands of young civilians who re- 
ceive copies of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE each month. We 
want these young men to investigate 
the opportunities offered by the Coast 
Guard. 


Other branches of the Armed 
Forces may appear to be more glam- 
orous, more dramatic, but we believe 
that the Coast Guard offers oppor- 
tunity to perform humanitarian work 
that cannot be matched by any other 
branch of the military or naval forces. 


The Editor hopes that All Hands 
join in a concerted effort to place 
this edition in the hands of eligible 
young men everywhere. 











up the real eyesore of the Coast Guard, the 
men in it. 

So the next time you put on that uniform 
for liberty, shine those shoes, brush your 
blues, button those cuffs and square that 
hat. The same goes when you are ashore. 
If you don’t like the uniform, then get out 
of it! There are men’s clothing stores in 
every city in the nation, 


RICHARD T. BENTZ, RM2. 


Native Of Hawaii Thinks Doherty 
Treated Hawaii Too Critically 


CGC MACKINAW, 
Cheboygan, Michigan. 


I read the MAGAZINE monthly and would 
like to opinion on the article, 
“Report From Paradise." Undoubtedly Mr. 
James Doherty has been in the Island only 


voine my 


a short time and what little he has seen has 
left a deep distorted view of life in Hawaii 
in his mind. I enlisted in the U. S. C. G. 
in Honolulu, T. H., and, before enlisting, 
Honolulu had been my home since birth. 
Some things he wrote are true. There are a 
few exceptions. He speaks of a ‘Jap Town.” 
There is no such place!! True, there are 
districts in Honolulu where a lot of Japa- 
nese have made their homes but you will 
also find Hawaiians, Portugese, Chinese, 
Filipinos and many other races living in such 
districts. 

He also speaks of high prices. Perhaps he 
has only visited high class restaurants and 
cheap gyp-joints. There are many places in 
Honolulu where a serviceman can get a drink 
and meals at reasonable prices. Mr. Doherty 
can go the Army and Navy YMCA and 
get a list of such places for the asking. Also 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce or any 
one of the civic groups in Hawaii will be 
glad to help him. 

In any large city of the U. S. I could 
name establishments which have sky-high 
prices. 

Has Mr. Doherty stopped to think that 
the “‘slant-eyed, jaundiced, pint-sized wait- 
ress’’ is an American and that her sweet- 
heart and brothers in the various branches 
of the Armed Forces are fighting and dying 
for the country they love? Here in the U. S. 
there are places where a waitress thinks of 
nothing else but to get as much money out 
of servicemen as she can!!! I know, be- 
cause I have been in places like the above 
mentioned, 

In any large city the size of Honolulu 
you'll find crime, vice and things of evil 
present so why make Hawaii an example? 
I, too, can pick a city and ‘‘run it down 
and tear it apart’’ as you have done Hono- 
lu'u but I have only visited cities and towns 
as a serviceman and what I hear and see is 
through the eyes of a serviceman. My opin- 
ions would be unfair and one-sided! 


Since World War II Hawaii has made a 
great advancement towards better govern- 
ment and to the producing of citizens which 
parents and country can look at with admi- 
ration. Hawaii is not a state yet but she 
has contributed and has the largest amount 
of Korean War casualties in percentage of 
population of any city in the U. S. In 
closing, I sincerely wish that Mr. Doherty 
will take advantage of the various functions 
Civic and Military groups have set up for 
fervicemen,. 

A fellow serviceman, 
WALLACE T. ITO 


This Reader Liked Doherty’s 
Story And Wants More Of Them 
Please let us have more articles by James 
Doherty. His ‘“‘Don’t Say Aloha’’ in the 
January issue of the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE is delightful and refreshing. 
Many thanks for the pleasurable moments 
the MAGAZINE brings to so many people. 
Very truly yours, 
A C. G. Civilian Employee. 
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One of the most powerful river towboats is the ‘‘Ailied Ashiand,’’ owned Developed by Cleveland Diesel Engine Division of General Motors for 

by the Ashland Oil and Refining Company. This towboat moves heavily U. S. Navy submarines’ propulsion, this new 1é6-cylinder, 2-cycle vertical 

laden oil barges from Baton Rouge, Louisiana, to Ashland, Kentucky, and Diesel is the lightest Diesel engine available in its power range. Its com- 

is powered with three General Motors marine Diesel engines. pactness is evidenced by the fact that it is only about one-third the weight 
and size of engines previously used for this service 








Four General Motors Diesel engine generator sets installed in Tucson, Erie Railroad’s tug “‘Horneli’’ is typical of many General Motors Diesel- 


Arizona, by the Tucson Gas, Electric Light and Power Company supply Electric Drive tugs operating in harbors throughout the world 
peak loads and emergency power 


DEPENDABLE DIESEL POWER 


FOR MARINE AND UTILITIES 


Cleveland Diesel engines—first in their class—are supplying the power 
for America’s most modern commercial work boats, utility power plant operations and 


the Armed Services. Continued preference by the world’s largest users of Diesel 


engines speaks volumes for the dependability and faithful performance of these engines. 


CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CLEVELAND | 1, OHIO DIESEL | 


ee 


Sales and Service Offices: Combridge, Moss. + Jacksonville, Fla. » Miami, Fla. * Montreal, P.Q. *« New Orleans, la. « New York, N.Y. « Norfolk, Va 
Orange, Texas » San Francisco, Calif. + Seattle, Wash. « St. Louis, Mo. * Tampa, Fla. » Toronto, Ont. * Vancouver, B.C. « Washington, D. C. « Wilmington, Calif, 
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Chief Yeoman Thinks Critic Of 
Married Men Is Off His Rocker 


150 S.E. 3rd Avenue, 
Miami 32, Florida. 


As contained in the latest issue of our 
MAGAZINE, ‘“‘Lone Hand" thinks single 
men more valuab!e to the Service than 
married men. I believe he is off the beam 
It is true the married man likes to go home 
to his wife and kids, why not? He has 
something to go home for. The single man 
has only himself to think of. But because 
he is single, does that mean when evening 
chow is over he sticks to his unit or ship 
looking for extra work? NUTS! The 
single man loves his liberty as much, if 
not more. 

Not all married men perfect, but 
from this writer's viewpoint, with almost 
16 years of Service, the married man is 
more reliable, dependable, efficient, healthier 
and ambitious —- because they have to bet- 
only their own lives, but their 
families, too. A married man under such 
obligations thinks twice before bringing 
shame on himself. Commercial credit com- 
panies consider him more dependable. Em- 
ployment offices favor married men and, 
last but not least, according to insurance 
companies’ statistics, the married man is 
healthier and lives longer. Can “Lone 
Hand" deny all that? 

And what is wrong with a person liking 
liberty? That is why liberty is granted. 
The question is, who does his job better 
during working hours? Many a time this 
writer felt tempted to blow his top and 
didn’t because the family was considered. 
Thank God! 

I wonder if only the single men in Korea 
are winning all the medals for bravery? 


are 


are 


ter not 


When liberty is granted, most married 
men head for home, while most single men 
While the married 
man is comfortable at home with his family, 


head for the nearest bar. 


the single man is trying to date the bleached 
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Immediate savings up to 30% from 


SAVINGS TO 


revailing board rates which apply in your 


territory can be yours on this complete, low cost Automobile Insurance Policy. 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
costs to you because they deal direct with a highly selected and specialized 


class of policy holders. 
erty damage, liability . . 
prehensive persona! liability. . 


Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 
. medical payments... 
. comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers 


accidental death . com- 


collision damage to your car. Covers towing. Remember, once a policy holder, 


INSURANCE is always available to YOU! 


Men who know Coast 


Guard problems handle your policies. 


HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLIC 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. 8. 
or abroad. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni- 
ture, jewelry and valuable effects. Insures you against 14 named 
perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 
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blonde on the next stool. While married 


man is living a normal sexual life, the 
single man is spending most of his pay im- 
pressing some pick-up. 


EDWARD LLoyp, Editor 
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Yes, I know there are clean living single 
men, for weren't we all? But I honestly 
believe the Service and myself are better off 
that I am married. I have never yet (despite 
the moving pictures) seen married men given 
preference in an assignment. According to 
the regulations, no not the CG Regs., I 
mean the BIBLE, ‘Man should get himself 
a mate.” 

Marriage is like a halter, it keeps you in 
chech, and believe me that check doesn’t 
bounce. 

Sincerely, 
MURRAY M. SPECTOR, YNC (XI). 


Yeoman Presents His Views On 
The Subject Of Married Men 


Boston, Mass. 
Dear Lone Hand: 

I was quite disturbed upon reading your 
letter to the Mail Buoy. Largely, because I 
found it difficult to arrive at what you had 
in mind. Do you want a letter of com- 
mendation because you are single, or would 
you prefer that I discharge all the married 
men? I am trying to avoid the latter be- 
cause I dislike the thought of the Coast 
Guard ceasing to function. 
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lands with ease on aircraft carriers 


“Straight up”’ bat-wing interceptor 


—_—the Douglas F4D Skyray 


Problem: to find a Navy interceptor to 
operate from aircraft carriers and meet 
the threat of today’s fast jet bombers. 
Answer: the Douglas F4D Skyray. 
With its mighty power plant and 
radical swept-back wings, Skyray zooms 
into action at blazing speed. Minutes 
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after radar warning, it’s off the deck and 
on station—ready to intercept approach- 
ing aircraft with a lethal load of bullets 
and rockets. Yet for all its power and 
speed, this agile interceptor lands at low 
speeds—is perfectly adapted to require- 
ments of present carriers. 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


Performance of the U. S. Navy’s F4D 
Skyray is another example of Douglas 
leadership in aviation. Developing both 
military and civilian planes that can be 
produced in quantity—to fly faster and 
farther with a bigger payload—is the basic 
rule of Douglas design. 
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YOUR SHINE 
OF SHINES! 


Griffin Boot Polish, the shining 
star with Sid Caesar and Imogene 
Coca on TV's Your Show of Shows. 
7 
Ane 
MICROSHEEN 
MIRACLE 


—a completely new stain 
boot polish with the 
deeper, richer, jewel-like’. 
brilliance. 
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The first brush stroke 
shines it. Lasts days 
longer. The finest service 
shine, developed by 


Take a tip! For perfection 
at inspection or winning 
bliss with a miss, get SY 


GRIFFIN = 


BOOT POLISH 
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When I first entered the Coast Guard, I 
remember that as a youngster, | was pretty 
irresponsible. All that I looked forward to 
was a fast liberty. Sometimes, though, I 
would find myself short of the where- 
whither staying aboard. On one or two 
occasions, I was turned-to with the duty 
deck force. (The Boatswain found me hid- 
ing behind the coffee urn — sipping coffee 
and thinking of happier days) . 

I thought of asking for your address so 
I might give you a little fatherly advice. I 
thought your pen name very appropriate. 
Times have changed, son ——- we are no 
longer the swash-buckling sea dogs of old. 
Today it is believed that marriage creates 
stability rather than detracting from it. 

My Chief of Staff reports that in the last 
hundred years there has been a marked in- 
crease in marriage for the Coast Guardsmz ! 
He believes this is due largely to the fact 
that the service offers security in which a 
person does not have to be in a financial 
turmoil a common malady outside the 
inner circle. 

I will close with this bit of advice — 
try the other side of the apple, you will be 
surprised to find how sweet it is. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWIN L. SASSER, YN2. 


Responsibilities Of Marriage 
Seen As Aid To Man’s Career 


CGC AGASSIZ, 
Morehead City, N. C. 


toe 


This is in reply to ‘Lone Hand’s’’ letter 
comparing a married man’s and a single 
man’s value aboard ship. I will be frank in 
the beginning. I will speak from what I 
have observed among my shipmates during 
my short time in the outfit. 

I suspect that ‘“‘Lone Hand’’ is a little 
prejudiced against married men. 

The statement that the mere act of a 
responsible petty officer walking down the 
aisle with a girl makes him an irresponsible 
petty officer is absurd. I can’t recall one 
incidence. 

As for the single men on board ship 
being overburdened with extra work on ac- 
count of the married men this, I think, is 
not true. 

I must agree with ‘Lone Hand” in one 
phase of his argument, namely, some ships 
I have been on favored married men slightly 
concerning liberty, but maybe they were 
more deserving than others; in many cases 
I know they are. I don’t mean more de- 
serving than a single man particularly; some 
married men are more deserving than some 
other married men. Usually the command- 
ing officer, who most of the time governs 
the liberty of a ship, is aware of the most 
deserving members of his crew, whether they 
be married or single. 

“Lone Hand’’ makes another statement, 
that a married man is the first one to go 
on liberty and the last one to return. In 
most cases that is true. I am inclined to 
believe that if ‘‘Lone Hand" had a sweet 
little wife to spend his liberty with, he 
would be a bell-tapper, too, 


We tata anal CR el 


In conclusion, I will say when a re- 
sponsible petty officer walks down the aisle 
with a girl, nine times out of ten the addi- 
tional responsibility he has taken on — 
that is the love and care for the girl he 
loves will make him strive for advance- 
ment which is all in interest to the Coast 
Guard and the flag which he serves. 


EDWARD T. POWELL, RM1. 


Hopes The Work Of Lifeboat 
Stations Won't Be Forgotten 


Hampton, N. H. 


Looking back over the past decade, I find 
myself reflecting upon a branch of the Serv- 
What 
has become of the lowly Lifeboat Station? 
What has Fate in store for the future of 
this seeming-to-be-forgotten branch? We 
find the first instance of this branch origin- 
ating in the advent of the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, simultaneously, with the birth of the 
old Revenue-Marine. In the progression of 
time and through the succession of govern 
mental changes, this branch became an in- 
tegral component of the general service. Its 
history, through the years, is exceedingly 
colorful; its service, as a benefactor to man- 
kind, of the same token 


ice we hear little about any more 


Yet, today, little or nothing is said con- 
cerning the shore establishments. Their pur- 
pose remains unchanged. Better equipped, 
in some phases, than in previous years; 
operating under the adverse conditions of 
reduced personnel; combating the elements; 
they are still upholding the old traditions 
in the same unparalleled manner. 


It would be imprudent not to acknowl- 
edge the fact that, in these times, some 
marks must be left, as an indication of 
progress. However, would it, in the same 
token, be prudent to disregard the advan- 
tages of this branch of the Service? Can it 
be that the final curtain is about to fall? 
Will the critics not give heed to facts? As 
surely as there is a need for sun and rain, 
there is still a need for the continuation of 
the Lifeboat Station. Until such time as 
science and invention can completely over- 
come the forces of nature; until man has 
created, for himself, a craft that will, be- 
yond present conception, prove able to per- 
form the miraculous, then permanent aban- 
donment of the shore establishment would 
be unfortunate. 


It would seem, to the writer, that the 
Service would build up this branch to a par, 
in its sphere, with the other components; 
that it would be greatly more efficient and 
useful if strengthened. Under present day 
demands these units are more than hard put; 
weakened through Service reductions. Let 
us keep alive a truly great branch of our 
Service. 

Now, let others who do or do not inhabit 
these stations come forward in support or 
against, as is their will, of this branch of 
Service. Let's try to keep this end as much 
alive as the others. 


ALLEN BASSETT, BMI. 
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This Michigan Family Is Well 
Represented In Coast Guard 


Manistee, Michigan. 


what I'd do without my 
GUARD MAGAZINE. I enjoy 


I don't know 
U. S. COAST 

very much 

Since I've been out of the Coast Guard, 
which I miss now and then, I always go 
back and read what we used to do. I get 
a big kick out of what the boys in my days 
liked and disliked compared with the boys 
of today. Since I still have a brother-in-law 
in the Coast Guard I can still compare 
notes. 

By the way, we have four Coast Guards 
men in the family, Roy Fortie, Lee Mar- 
shall, Bob Whitner and myself. To top it 
off, my one sister-in-law is going to marry 
one as soon as he gets out. How about 
that? Do you know of any family who 
can top five C. G.'s in one family? 

Tell the boys to stay out of Manistee, 
Michigan. They may end up being my 
brother-in-law! 

Best wishes, 


Cc. J. COLUMBO 


Betty Winslow Sends Thanks To 
An Unknown Friend In Alaska 


Box 299, 
Center Moriches, L.I., N.Y. 


I recently had a letter published in the 
U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE and I re- 
some wonderful letters from quite 
a few boys. Thanks a lot. I have received 
several letters and magazines from Peters 
burg, Alaska, besides two gifts. This fellow 
never gave his mailing address and only 
signs his letters T.J.C. It is evident that 
this fellow receives the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE and I wish you would insert 
this information so he may see it. I wish 
to thank him kindly for the things he has 


ceived 


cent me. With loads of success with your 
wonderful MAGAZINE 
Sincerely 


BETTY WINSLOW 


I remain, 


Veteran Of Thirty Years 
Comments About Lightships 


1 Gardiner Road 
Woods Hole, Mass 


Upon perusing the January issue of my 
favorite periodical, namely, the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE, I was rather amused by 
the first article in the ‘Mail Buoy” column 
entitled, ‘Suggests Scientific Study For 
Lightship Personnel.” 

Being an old-time lighthouse serviceman, 
retired, with over thirty years’ service be- 
hind me, perhaps you will permit me to 
make a few pertinent remarks concerning 
Mr. Leeder’s rather interesting article. 

In the first place, it would appear that 
the gentleman is slightly misinformed when 
he states, and I quote, one realizes 
that very little is known about the mysteri 
ous creatures that live in the sea, yet very 
little is being done about making a study 
of marine life,” unquote 

On the contrary, a great is being 
accomplished along these lines, and perhaps 
one of the most authoritative sources of such 
information is the Woods Hole Oceano 
graphic Institution, located only a short dis 
tance from the U. S. Coast Guard Repair 
Base at Woods Hole, Mass 

Here, at this institution 
world’s foremost scientists are engaged in 
far-reaching and comprehensive studies, not 
only of the marine life in Mr 
article, but also of other 
oceanographic subjects, closely allied to the 
study of marine biology, such as 
geology, meteorology, geodetic survey, etc 

In addition to all this, the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, is also engaged 
in research work for the United States Navy, 


“every 


deal 


many of the 


mentioned 


Leeder's many 


marine 


concerning underwater sound and under- 
water explosives 
their work in this respect is con- 
sidered, so important that the Navy will 
‘oon build their own laboratory on ground 
adjacent to the present W.H.O.L. laboratory. 
Another interesting factor here is that 
the International Ice Patrol, which is con- 
ducted by the U. S. Coast Guard, also 
maintains offices and a laboratory here at the 
headed Floyd 
B. Soule, assisted by Lieutenants Jay H. 
Bramson, and Rudolph E. Lenezyk, and 
four or five enlisted men 


In fact, 


Institution by Commander 


Also located in this small village on Cape 
Cod is another world institution, 
the Marine Biological Laboratory, engaged 
in the study of among 
many other things, cancer research. And in 
passing, I should not fail to mention a third 
institution nearby, the U. S. Fisheries and 
Wildlife Station, which also plays an im- 
portant part in the study of marine life. 


famous 


marine life, and 


To get back to Mr. Leeder’s article con- 
cerning a compartment with a glass bottom 
in every lightship, it would appear that he 
must have been thinking of the old “straw 
bottomed TUSCARORA” of immortal Coast 
Guard fame, which reminds me of a humor- 
ous incident which actually occurred in the 
many years 
ago and which some of the old timers prob- 
ably will recall. 


old second lighthouse district 


An engineer on one of the old lightships, 
name for obvious will be 
leleted here, through devious ways obtained 
a promotion to the position which at that 
time carried the title of 2d Asst. Supt 

It fell to his lot to order a new propeller 
for one of our ships whose identity it will 
also be well not to mention, (although the 
writer is in possession of the facts in the 
and when this propeller was installed 
was soon quite apparent 
that a blunder had been made in regard to 
the size and pitch, as the engine was badly 

(Continued on Page 45) 


whose reasons 


case) 


on the vessel, it 


The Governor General of the Dodecanese, Mr. George Makropoulos, inspecis the members of the crew of the Coast Guard Cutter Counter, 
sea-borne relay base of the “Voice of America,” in the City of Rhodes, Greece, during their celebration of the national holiday of 28 Octo- 
ber, 1952. This holiday commemorates the rejection by Greece of the Italian ultimatum to surrender given on 28 October, 1940. 
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The Editor of the U, 8. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
was startled when he recently heard a young man ask, 
“Is Communism Really Bad?’’ The young man went 
further. He declared that Communism might be noth 
ing more than a political football. He talked as if 
Communism was something that might be contrasted 
to a normal political party. Obviously the young 
man (and there are thousands like him) was poorly 
informed. It is with the hope of enabling every Coast 
Guardsman to think clearly about the subject of Com- 
munism that the following manuscript is presented. 
This answer to the philosophy of Communism comes 
from the pen of L. J. Loughran. 


“IS COMMUNISM REALLY BAD?” 


Gomumunism is predicated on the emphatic rejec- 
tion of God. Communist man is pathetically dehu- 
manized, severed from his devine origin and divine 
destiny. He is but a passing shadow of no duration, a 
fragment of no intrinsic or ultimate worth. 


Now the denial of God will appear to many to be 
the least important aspect of communism, whereas, in 
fact, it is the most important and we must educate 
men to see why this is so. To deny God is to deny 
the moral law, which is the intellectual guide of our 
conscience, Consequently, the behavior of the atheistic 
Communist is unpredictable by Christian standards. 
To him the only good is the spread of communism, 
and he not only may but is bound to help this objec- 
tive by every conceivable method, whether or not it 
involves lying, deceit, torture, murder, treason, or what 
you will. 


Can we, then, get along with communism? Obvi- 
ously we cannot get along with one whose whole 
being not only contradicts ours, but is bent on destroy- 


ing ours. Therefore, when anybody says, ‘““We can 
get along with communism,” then one of four propo- 
sitions is true: (1) either he is a Communist himself; 
(2) or he is an appeaser; (3) or he does not know 
what he is talking about; (4) or — and this is the 
most grievous thing —- he does not know the supreme 
values of his own heritage, which communism had 
radically rebelled against and desires to extirpate. 





“A man needs a sense of individual dignity 
and responsibility. He must know and behave in 
the ideals of his country and he must be willing 
to protect and perpetuate them.” 
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We must, therefore, emphasize, and keep on empha- 
sizing, the social significance of Christianity. Commu- 
nists are not fools. They know that communism 
would surely wreck itself against a truly Christian 
front. That is why they seek to disarm Christians by 
spreading the myth that religious freedom exists in 
the Soviet Union, that Christianity and communism 
can live side by side. By subtle (and not so subtle) 
propaganda and every conceivable perfidy, the Com- 
munists must undermine the Christian view of man 
to prepare the godless soil which is necessary to the 
spread of communism. Only when man admits no 
arbitrator of the mind higher than the state will he 
tolerate his own enslavement. 

It is, of course, idle to proclaim the virtues of Chris- 
tian civilization and condemn the perfidy of atheistic 
communism if, by neglect, we are permitting our Chris- 
tian ethics to drift away; if, in short, we are sliding 
into godlessness of our own volition. Our national 
leaders must arrest this drift by infusing Christianity 
into government. If Christian principles are used as 
a yardstick to judge the social justice of every govern- 
mental measure, there will be no dupes in our midst 
hankering after a Communist Utopia. This is necessary 
if our way of life is to survive. 

Our way of life is far from perfect, but its imper- 
fections are not due to Christianity — they are due 
to neglect of Christianity. We cannot, therefore, hope 
to perfect it if we lose sight of its foundations — if, 
that is, we forget that the survival of our civilization 
depends on the survival of Christianity. 

History repeats itself only because men fail to learn 
from history. That our civilization is in imminent 
danger no thinking man denies. Whether, with the 
lessons of history at hand, we can save it from destruc- 
tion only the future can tell; but this much is certain: 
if we live only for today we will surely die tomorrow. 
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At the Sperry Gyro-Compass school, complete equipment is set up exactly as on shipboard. This includes 
Master Gyros, auxiliaries and accessories such as automatic steering, bearing repeaters and course recorders. 


40,000 SPERRY GRADUATES 


SAIL THE SEVEN SEAS 


Yes, alumni of the Sperry Marine School can be found in the 
four corners of the earth. More than 40,000 customer per- 
sonnel have earned certificates qualifying them to operate 
Sperry instruments on shipboard. Today they stand watch 
over the finest in equipment—keeping it at peak performance 
to produce important economies year in and year out. 


Since 1914, when the school first opened tts doors to students 

of the Sperry Gyro-Compass, courses have been added which 

include radar, loran, and a wide variety of advanced naviga- 

tional subjects. Today Sperry operates marine schools strate- 

gically located in New York City—Brooklyn and Manhattan 
in New Orleans and in San Francisco. 


The scope and effectiveness of this program have provided 
Sperry alumni—including personnel of the U.S. Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard and Merchant Marine—with invaluable knowl- 
edge of marine equipment. Sperry Gyroscope Company 
Division of The Sperry Corporation, Great Neck, N. Y. 


At a strategic location in downtown Manhattan, students of 
Sperry Radar can verify their readings by viewing traffic in 
New York harbor through a large window. 


Demonstrating the importance of loran as a means of obtain- 
ing a vessel’s position accurately day or night, in any weather, 
and as frequently as necessary. 
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NEW ORLEANS — 


EASURY MEN IN ACTION! 


Aided By Ships And Men Of Coast Guard, Customs 
Inspectors Scan Incoming Port. Traffic For Violations 


An assistant inspector of the U. S. Customs Service is shown here aboard the Cutter Hupson giving specific instructions to Customs Search- 
ers prior to the boarding of an incoming vessel in the Port of New Orleans. 
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By PETER PIzzZo 











(EDITOR’S NOTE: The adjacent article describes the type 
of inspection duty performed in the Port of New Orleans 
by the Cutter HUDSON. Similar inspection work is per- 
formed by other vessels in other ports. 

We wish to stress one fact. The inspection of incoming 
ships does not, in the slightest degree, reflect upon the funda- 
mental honesty of the men of the Merchant Marine. The 
men of the Merchant Marine are as honest as the men of the 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard, but just as dishonesty and 
treachery will occasionally be found in the Armed Forces, 
so will it occasionally be found in the honorable profession 
of the Merchant Marine. 


Tue Coast Guard Cutter HUDSON is just another 
unit that performs the varied tasks that today’s Coast 
Guard executes, but let’s add that it is not a common 
task. Although it has served as an aid to drifting 
barges, has fought fires on our navigable inland waters 
and the Gulf of Mexico, has fished out the drowned 
that the Mississippi River has engulfed; its primary 
duties are to take the U. S. Customs Searchers and 
Inspectors to ships that enter the Port of New Orleans. 


A Customs Searcher is shown using a mirror and a flashlight for 
the purpose of scrutinizing an area of overhead pipes that might 
serve as hiding places for contraband. 
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The skipper of the Cutter Hupson, Boatswain E. R. Harris (left), 
discusses with Chief Customs Inspector Warren Del the relative 
positions of vessels scheduled for arrival in the Port of New Orleans. 





History will show that this port has had many 
cases where the Coast Guard, in conjunction with the 
Customs Searchers, has checked its practices. The Port 
of New Orleans is buzzing with traffic from all over 
the world, hence it is a key city whereby contraband 
articles might likely flow. 

When the HUDSON is under way it will encounter 
a ship that is enroute to its berth or it may approach 
it after it has already moored. Of course, no ship in 
port is aware that the HUDSON will board it and, as 
it makes its routine runs, one can feel that someone 
is saying, ‘Will we be hit?” 

No one aboard the HUDSON knows its destination 
except Boatswain Edward R. Harris, Officer-in-Charge, 
and Chief Customs Inspector Warren Delarosa and 
that knowledge is revealed only seconds before its last 
mooring line is cast off. 

Soon the heaving lines are flying from the HUDSON 
to the selected ship, ladders swing over and the Cus- 
toms Searchers start making their way up the ladder 
onto the merchant ship. Some go forward, some aft, 
down ladders, through passageways, to the bilges, to 
the bridge. into holds. It’s like an erupting volcano 
belching its lava and covering every conceivable place. 
No spot is too hard to get to. No place can be said 
to be too small. 

The history of the ship that is boarded has been 
discussed with the searching party prior to the board- 
ing. All possible suspects are known and the type of 
contraband that they would likely be possessing is 
also known. However, this does not imply that it is 
an easy task. Contraband could be found at one part 
of the vessel and the owner might never be known. 

Articles ranging from perfumes to marijuana are 
found in the most obscure places. Customs Searchers 
can look at a locker on a bulkhead, notice its depth 
does not coincide with the depth on the outside, rip 
it off and find secret hiding places for articles. Dia- 
monds found between ship wiring have brought many 
to the courts of justice. 
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Once a six-inch hawser about 500 feet long did 
not look right to one Customs Searcher. Consequently, 
all 500 feet were unlayed and two marijuana cigarettes 
were found between the lays. On some occasions, as 
the HUDSON approaches a vessel, the attempted smug- 
gled articles are thrown overboard before the Customs 
Searchers can get to them. 


Careful planning of the search is also important. 
After a compartment is searched it is marked to let 
the other agents know that it has been inspected. After 
an hour, the same compartment may be searched again. 
Many articles have been brought into a compartment 
that has been searched and marked. The Searchers are 
too smart to let this occur. Different squads are form- 
ed to cover separate sections of a vessel to insure com- 
plete coverage. 

When an arrest has to be made the evidence and the 
suspect are taken into custody by the Customs Search 


ers and put aboard the HUDSON for transportation to 
The loss of seaman license and 
imprisonment is often incurred for the malpractices. 


the Customs House. 


The crew of the HUDSON and the Customs Searchers 
are combined to keep the Port of New Orleans closed 
to smuggling. In order to have an open port for free 
trade we must at the same time keep a closed port 
to unlawful practices. These combined units work 
under one heading, ‘“The Treasury Department.’ 








After a ship's compartment has been thoroughly searched, a Cus- 
toms Searcher marks the deck with chalk so that other Searchers 
may be guided accordingly. 


rhe country’s newest and most modern lightship has relieved the old Amsrose lightship at station off New York Harbor. The AMBROSE 

1s equipped with the latest and most modern type of aids to navigation equipment. Its high intensity light, recently developed in England, 

will show a group of three white flashes every eight seconds and her powerful air fog horn will sound a three-second blast every 15 sec- 

onds when necessary. The vessel's radiobeacon signals are synchronized with the fog signals for distant finding calculations. The Com- 

manding Officer, Chief Boatswain Roy V. Wood, was transferred on board from the ex-AmBROSE lightship, where he recently served as 
Commanding Officer. 
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Men who know 
... buy BUD 
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When a man knows his beer, he 

drinks Budweiser. It’s no wonder the 

taste of Bud has pleased more people 
\ than any other beer in history... 

it’s brewed and aged by the costliest 

process known. 


Enjoy 


udweiser 
Today 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. NEWARK,N. J. MI 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—How many Chief Boatswain’s Mates are au- 
thorized in the Coast Guard? Are there any vacancies 
in this cating at this time? 


A.—573 BMC’s are authorized. There are no 
vacancies at the present time. 
a ae 
Q.—I would like to learn if Headquarters contem- 
plates holding an examination for men seeking ad- 
vancement to Chief Engineman. 


A.—Headquarters does not contemplate holding an 
examination for ENC in the near future. There are 
137 names on the present eligibility list for ENC and 
another examination will not be held until this list 
is exhausted. 

Re a 

Q.—Has a future date been set by Headquarters 
for an examination to create an eligibility list for 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate? 


A.—No date has been set for an examination for 
BMC. There are 100 names on the present eligibility 
list for BMC and another examination will not be 
held until this list is exhausted. 

ee eee 

Q.—What is my standing on the eligibility list for 

advancement to Chief Boatswain’s Mate?—H.B.W. 


A.—You are number 89 on the eligibility list for 
BMC (P). 


Q.—Is it possible for me to be informed as to when 
I can expect to have my present rating of Commissary- 
man first-class made permanent?—-W.A.D. 


A.—Provisional ratings are made permanent at such 
time as vacancies occur in the normal peacetime com- 
plement. As no vacancies exist for CS1 in the normal 
peacetime complement, it cannot be anticipated when 
your rating will be made permanent. 

* * * 

Q.—Is it possible for me to be informed as to when 
I can expect to have my rating of MM1 made perma- 
nent ?—H.F.B. 

A.—Provisional ratings are made permanent at such 
time as vacancies occur in the normal peacetime com- 
plement. As no vacancies exist for MM1 in the normal 
peacetime complement, it cannot be anticipated when 
your rating will be made permanent. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn what my permanent petty 
officer rating ts at the present time.-—J.E.M.(BM1) 

A.—-Your permanent rate is SN. 

*” * * 

Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligi- 
bility list for future advancement to Chief Quarter- 
master.—E.W.H. 


A.—yYou are number 30 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to QMC(P). 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn if I passed the test for 
possible advancement to Warrant Carpenter and, if I 
passed the test, what my standing is on the eligibility 
list —R.H.M. 

A.—You passed the test, but names have not been 
submitted to board as yet, so no list has been estab- 
lished at date of writing. 

a ee 

Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate holding exam- 
inations for stewards seeking promotion to rate of 
Chief Steward? 

A.—lIt is not anticipated that examination for SDC 
will be held in the near future. 

+ * * 

Q.—I would like to learn what the financial limita- 

tions are for a retired man who seeks Civil Service 


Coast Guard rescue cutter CHEROKEE, right, is shown maneuvering to put a towline aboard the stricken tug Many L. McALuisrer after 
rudder trouble in storm-tossed seas forced the removal of the tugs crewmen to the cutter AGassiz, nearby, but not shown in picture, 
140 miles east-southeast of Cape Henry, Va. The CHEROKEE took the tug in tow for Norfolk, Va. 
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employment. In other words, what is the highest com- 
bined salaries a retired man may draw from the Gov- 
ernment? 


A.—There is no law in force at the present time 
which would prevent a retired enlisted man from ac- 
cepting employment with the U. S. Government and 
at the same time continue to receive his retired pay. 
The same would apply to a permanent enlisted man 
whose retired pay is based on that of a non-commis- 
sioned warrant officer. 


* * ok 


Q.—If a serviceman (Coast Guard or otherwise) 
were to marry a widow of a deceased serviceman, who 
has two children who are now receiving Government 
support until they reach the age of 18 years, would 
he be entitled to the BAQ for three dependents or the 
BAQ for one dependent? 


A.—The serviceman would be entitled to BAQ for 
one dependent (wife) inasmuch as the two children 
would be in receipt of that portion of the widow’s 
pension which was payable on their account. Should 
the serviceman adopt the children he would be entitled 
to BAQ for three dependents. The above is based on 
the supposition that the children’s pension would in 
fact constitute their chief support. This problem has 
many ramifications and a definite answer can be given 
only upon a submission of the complete facts in the 
case. 

+ 7 + 


Q.—I note that the Navy recently reduced the time- 
in-grade requirement for ensigns (before being pro- 
moted to lieutenant junior grade) from twenty-four 
months to eighteen months. Does Coast Guard Head- 
quarters have plans for taking similar action? 


A.—Yes. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn if my name appears on 
any eligibility list for advancement to Warrant Gun- 


ner.—G.M. 


A.—Not on list as yet, but name will be submitted 
to board expected to convene in near future. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to be informed if mu name appears 
on any list for consideration for promotion to Warrant 
Grade. My application was submitted last May in 
accordance with Personnel Circular 10-52 and 11-52. 
—S.C.B. 


A.—You are now being considered by the board. 
5 Ee) s 


Q.—I was retired as a permanent CPO on 1 August, 
1952, due to physical disability. I would like to learn 
why I have not been advanced on the retired list to 
the highest rank held by me during my active career. 
During World War II I served as a Chief Warrant 
Officer. —C.V.M. 


A.—yYour name is now being considered by the 
board. 
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A familiar sight on the West Coast is Mobile Dental Unit Number 6. 

Pictured above is Doctor Donald Gillispie of the USPHS, with Roy 

Cathey, HM2, standing by as assistant. The lad in the chair is Earl 
Dawson, SN, of the Cutter Yocona, based at Eureka, Calif. 


Q.—I would like to learn if my name appears on 
any eligibility list consisting of men who are to be con- 
sidered for promotion to Warrant Radio Electrician. 

-W.C.B. 


A.—Only officer classification test answer sheets have 
been received in your case. Headquarters is now writing 
and asking for submission of Application and Fitness 
Reports in accordance with Personnel Circulars Nos. 
10-52 and 11-52. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn if my name appears on 
any eligibility list for future promotion to Warrant 
Boatswain—J.B.F. 


A.—You are now being considered by board; the 
list of those selected should be published during Feb- 


ruary. 
* . * 


Q.—I would like to learn if my name appears on 
any eligibility list for advancement to Warrant Ma- 
chinist. In event that my name ts on such a list, when 
will I be considered by the Board?-—R.L.P. 


A.—yYour name is now being submitted to board 
for consideration. List will probably be prepared in 
March, 1953. 


+ * * 


Q.—I would very much like to learn if I passed the 
examination for advancement to Warrant Pay Clerk 
that I took in April and May, 1952. If I passed the 
test | would like to learn my standing on the eligi- 


bility list—J.H.B. 


A.—You were No. 25 when list was published but 
you are now No. 21. 
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Q.—Some time ago I took an examination for pos- 
sible advancement to Warrant Boatswain. The report 
of the examination became lost and did not reach Head- 
quarters. Accordingly, the St. Louis District Office 
gave me another officer qualification test and forwarded 
it to Headquarters. I would like to know if this test 
reached Headquarters in time to be reviewed by the 
Board or will I have to wait until the next meeting 


of the Board.—J.C.T. 


A.—You are now being considered by the board. 


oy * 

Q.—Inasmuch as the Cutters TRILLIUM, IRONWOOD 
and PLANETREE have served at 20° .8N 120° 9 E 
(geographically Okinawa) during the present Korean 
war aren't these ships eligible for the Korean Service 
Award? 

A.—The Korean Area for purposes of determining 
eligibility for the Korean Service Medal is: From a 
point at lat, 39 degrees 30 minutes north, long. 122 
degrees 45 minutes east southward to lat. 33 degrees 
north, long. 122 degrees 45 minutes east; thence east- 
ward to lat. 33. degrees north, long. 127 degrees 55 
minutes east; thence northeastward to lat. 37 degrees 
05 minutes north, long. 133 degrees east; thence north- 
ward to lat. 40 degrees 40 minutes north, long. 133 
degrees east; thence northwestward to a point on the 
east coast of Korea at the juncture of Korea with the 





U.8.COAST GUARD 
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woes. 
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U.S.S.R.; or in such areas as Commander, Naval 
Forces Far East, considers as having directly supported 
the military effort in Korea. Evidently the vessels you 
mention have not penetrated the Korean Area. 


* * + 


Q.—In 1950 I qualified as Expert Pistolman and 
Expert Rifleman. Am I entitled to wear those ribbons 
on my dress blues?—G.M. 


A.—Inasmuch as you were awarded the Expert 
Pistol Shot Medal for qualifying on 13 July, 1950, 
and the Expert Rifleman Medal for qualifying on 7 
July, 1949, you are entitled to wear the ribbons which 
represent those awards on your dress blues. 

* * * 

Q.—I shipped in the Coast Guard for two years in 
March, 1946, and in March, 1948, I extended my 
enlistment for two years and was discharged in March, 
1950. In March, 1950, I enlisted for six years. At 
present, men in my category are not receiving muster- 
ing out pay under the MOP Act of 1952. Is there any 
hope of my receiving this MOP in the near future or 
must I wait until March, 1956? 


A.—Since you were serving in an enlistment entered 
into prior to 1 July, 1947, you are entitled to make 
claim for MOP under the provisions of the MOP Act 
of 1944, as amended. In the event you have already 
received MOP under the 1944 Act you would not be 
entitled to MOP under the 1952 MOP Act until dis- 
charged from your current enlistment since the 1952 
Act requires separation from the service on or after 
27 June, 1950. 

+ * * 

Q.—Is a man holding the rate of BM2 eligible for 
assignment to the 26-weeks’ course at the A-N School 
at Groton? 

A.—To be eligible for the 26-weeks’ course at the 
A-N School at Groton a man should hold a Chief's 
or First Class Petty Officer’s rating in MM, EN or 
EM. Other ratings are acceptable only if the applicant 
has mechanical ability or has had previous experience 
in mechanical fields. The ability to work with your 
hands and make delicate adjustments is also desirable. 

* * * 

Q.—I am in the Electronics Technician School at 
Groton, Conn. I would like to learn the requirements 
of the ET Aviation School. What are the essential 
studies, necessary requirements, etc.? 


A.—Candidates for the Aviation Electronics Tech- 
nician, Class A (Basic) School must have a combined 
score of GCT-ARI of 110, with a minimum score of 
50 each. They must have normal color perception 
and hearing, clear diction without speech defect, be 
under 26 years of age and have 24 months’ obligated 
service upon entry. The curriculum includes Interna- 
tional Morse Code, Electronic Fundamentals, Trans- 
mitter Fundamentals, Communications Systems, Radar 
Electronic Fundamentals, Operational Maintenance 
and Flight Operations. At the present time, graduates 
of the ET School are not being assigned to the AT (A) 
course which is of twenty-eight (28) weeks’ duration 
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but eligible volunteers are being selected to attend 
courses in Airborne Electronics Training of approxi- 
mately ten (10) weeks’ duration at the Fleet Train- 
ing Center, Norfolk, Virginia. When fully qualified 
as an AT, lateral change in rate can be authorized. 


* * * 


Q.—I retired on 1 October, 1949, with the rate of 
BM1. However, in December, 1942, I had been ad- 
vanced to BMC and held that rating until 1946 when 
I was reduced tn rating for convemence of the Govern- 
ment. My retirement pay ts that of a BM1 but I be- 
lieve I am entitled to receive the pay of a BMC. Please 
let me know what action I should take, if any. 


A.—You are being advised directly that you have 
been certified as having served satisfactorily as a BMC 
and your retirement pay is being increased accordingly. 

« * * 


Q.—Can you publish the names of the petty officers 
who are on the eligibility list for possible advancement 
to Warrant Pay Clerk? 


A.—The eligibility list for prospective pay clerks 
is published herewith. Some promotions will have 
been made from this list prior to date of publication 
in these pages. 

James A. WOOLEY, SKC 
Thomas E. HURT, CSC 
Harold §. WINTERS, CSC 
Frank DiPIETRO, CSC 
Albert SOLBERG, SKC 
Raymond J. WHITE, SK¢ 
John H. FORBING, SK¢ 
Burton B. WATKINS, SKC 
Charles J. VOLPE, Jr.. SKC 
Dominic A. SWIDER, SK¢ 
Herman J. LENTZ, SKC 
John C. HORTON, SKC 
William O. CAVERLY, SKC 
Joseph D. RIDER, SKC 
Wayne R. GLENNY, SKC 
Roger W. J. MORIN, SKC 
Lee D. WOODEN, SKC 
Lewis L. BAYERS, SKC 
John C. SCHWELM, SK1 
Harold R. DYCUS, SKC 
Eugene B, COX, SKC 

Joseph J. ZAGIBA, SKC 
John T. RENFROE, SKC 
Albert N. DILL, SK1 

John H. BETTIS, Jr., SKI 
Edward L. BAILEY, SKC 
Robert L. WALTERS, SKC 
Jack K. LENNON, SK1 
Darrel ““B” SINIFT, SKC 
Joseph F. BARANOWSKI, SKC 
Edmund A. NOVAK, SKC 
George V. STAUFFER, SKC 
Charles F. POTTER, Jr., SKC 
Eugene R. LOCKHART, SKC 
Ivan J. ANDERSON, SKC 
Richard A. KREUGER, SKC 
Charles W. OLDHAM, SKI 
William H. DODSON, SKC 
Mortimer JEFFORDS, SKC 
John G. RASPER, SK1 
Melvin G. MCCOY, SKC 
Zigmund JANISZEWSKI, SKC 
Thor B. OLSON, SKC 
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Robert E. LARMEY, SK1 
Harold G. TRUPP, SKC 
Weiner R. FOSTER, SKC 
Alfred E. SPORL, SKC 
Wilbert D. B. WILLIAMS, SKI 
Olos F. MARSHALL, SKI 
John O. LEATHERWOOD, Jr., SKC 
Bruce L. SIFFORD, SKC 
Everett J. MATTESON, SKI 
Paul G. FITZPATRICK, SK1 
John H. LIEDKE, SK1 
William A. VASQUEZ, SKC 
Robert C. MCLANAHAN, SKC 
William H. PAWLAK, SKI 
Stephen J. FLEES, SK1 
Charles F. HARKINS, Jr., SK1 
Wilbur E. LINCOLN, SK1 
Paul G. PATRINOS, SK1 
Donald BURMEISTER, SKI 
Wilbur J. DAVIS, SKI 
Frank H. BUZZEE, Jr., SK1 
Dewey F. BARFIELD, SKC 
Charles E. SHOOK, SKI 
Archer G. EASTHAM, SK1 
John V. KENT, SKCA 
Paul J. DOYLE, SKC 
Robert L. SELLERS, SK1 
Baker W. HERBERT, SKI 
Walter D. GIMBERT, SKI 

+ * + 


Q.—-How many men are presently holding the SDC 
rating? If the number ts not too extensive, would it 
be possible to list thetr names and stations? 


A.—Presently there are 41 SDC’s on active duty 
in the Coast Guard. The list is considered too lengthy 
to be published. Should you desire the whereabouts 
of any particular SDC, your inquiry may be addressed 
to Headquarters. 


« * * 


O.—Is it likely that Headquarters will authorize an 
evamination this year for men seeking advancement to 
ETC? 

A.—It is anticipated examination for ETC may be 
held during October, 1953, 


* * * 


O.—I am an enlisted Coast Guardsman. I live with 
my family in a house trailer in the township of Scar- 
boro, Maine. My license plates are from the State of 
Missouri as I claim legal residence there. My question 
is: Can the township of Scarboro charge a personal 
property tax on my house trailer? My understanding 
is that, according to the Soldiers and Sailors Act of 
1945, we are not required to pay this tax. No one has 
been able to give me an answer even though I have 
consulted lawyers and legal officers. 


A.—A full and detailed answer has been supplied 
by K. S. Harrison, Chief Counsel, U. S. C. G., but 
the answer is too lengthy for these pages. A typewrit- 
ten copy of the answer has been forwarded to the 
writer of the foregoing question and other copies will 
be supplied upon requests submitted to this MAGAZINE. 
In brief, it would appear that there is no authority in 
the Township of Scarboro, Maine, to impose a per- 
sonal property tax on the trailer. 
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Q.—In July, 1952, I was honorably discharged 
with the rate of Damage Controlman second class. At 
an earlier date, April, I had taken the examination for 
possible advancement to first class. I passed the exam. 
with a mack of 3.7. I am now a civilian and in the 
Reserve. What I would like to learn is if I could re- 
turn to the Coast Guard with my former second class 
rate and also be placed on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to first class on the strength of the exam. 
I took prior to discharge? 

A.—At the present time there are no vacancies in 
the Damage Control rating. Should you apply for 
re-enlistment, it is highly probable that your re-enlist- 
ment could only be authorized as Fireman, depending 
upon the needs of the service at time of your applica- 
tion. You would again be required to meet the Gen- 
eral Requirements for advancement. 

. Soe 

Q.—I would like to learn where I stand on the 
eligibility list for promotion to BMC(P).—N. E. 
Cosby. 

A.—You are number 5 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to BMC (P). 

b Ake ie 

Q.—On 28 August, 1952, we forwarded to Head- 
quarters our application for Mustering Out Payment. 
We would simply like to learn if Headquarters received 
our applications. Our names are: Thomas P. Kent, 
DC1; Dwight E. Lindsay, EM1; George J. Flynn, 
RM2; Thomas J. Gass, YN2; James L. Morkin, EN2:; 
Lawrence R. Foosness, QM3. We are all stationed 
aboard the CGC CLOVER (WAGL-292), Navy 127, 
c/o Postmaster, Seattle, Washington. 

A.—All claims have been received at Headquarters 
and payment will have been made prior to the pub- 
lication of this answer. 

. * + 

Q.—TI woud very much like to learn my standing 
on the eligibility list for possible advancement to CPO. 

B. R. Prescott. 

A.—yYou are number 4 on the eligibility list for 


advancement to DCC (P). 
* on, 


Q.—We would like to learn our standing on the 
eligibility list for retirement under the provisions of 
the Enlisted Retirement Law. 

A.—The respective standing of the several men who 
submitted the above question is listed herewith: 


Service as of Standing on 
Name 31 December, 1952 Eligibility List 
MATTOX, Victor, ENC -l- 6 No. 97 
BUSWELL, Charles, AD1 25-0-20 No. 103 
LAWSON, Charles, CS! 27 No. 146 
CORTRIGHT, Kenneth, ENC 5 No. 187 
WILLIS, Calais, BMC(AN) -5-13 No. 309 
SAPP, John, ENC 2-11 No. 342 
BROWN, James, BMC (L) 23 No. 423 
BARDWELL, Wilbur, BMC -17 No. 442 
ELLIOTT, Leonard, ENC -28 No. 485 
OTTINO, Joseph, ENC (L) 20 No. 491 
MATTESON, Robt., BMC (L) -20 No. 500 
+ 


Mmm M NO Nh 
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Q.—I would like to learn if there is any oppor- 
tunity for me to change my rate from that of radto- 
man to journalist? 
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A.—All journalist billets are filled and, barring 
unforseen circumstances, no vacancy will exist before 
the latter part of 1953. At that time, vacant billets 
will be filled from the lengthy list of applications now 
on hand at Headquarters. In addition, it is felt that 
in view of the pressing need for radiomen, it would 
be highly impractical to remove you from your spe- 
cialty, thereby increasing the need for experienced men 
in this vital rate, and place him in a field where there 
is an abundance of experienced personnel. 

* * a” 

Q.—In November, 1951, I extended for two years 
voluntarily. I was paid fifty dollars for each of the 
two years but was not paid for my accrued leave time 
because I had not reenlisted. In November, 1953, J 
will have completed more than ten years of service. 
My question ts: Will I be under any obligation to 
further extend or reenlist or join the Reserve? My 
executive officer says that a recent answer to similar 
question published in the MAGAZINE implies that I 
won't be required to join the Reserve but he insists 
that the answer does not say so in exact words. Please 
clarify. 

A.—AIll regular enlistments expiring on or before 
30 June, 1953, have been extended for one year or 
nine months, and the Coast Guard has initiated a 
policy of allowing such persons to enlist in the Coast 
Guard Reserve in lieu of serving such extension. The 
legislation authorizing such extensions will expire on 
30 June, 1953, unless extended. Since you were over 
26 years of age on the effective date of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, the provisions of 
such law requiring certain reserve service of persons 
under 26 years of age at time of enlistment are not 
applicable. Accordingly, you will not be required to 
enlist in the Coast Guard Reserve under the laws now 
in effect. 

eae 

Q.—I enlisted in the Coast Guard on 14 December, 
1950, for a period of three years. According to present 
Coast Guard policy, will I be discharged at the time 
of my expiration date, or will my enlistment be ex- 
tended? I have been under the impression that if I were 
to enlist inthe INACTIVE reserve for a period of three 
years at time of discharge, | would be discharged as 
scheduled. However, a new law has come into being 
as of 1 January, 1953, which voids the INACTIVE 
and ACTIVE reserves; instead, it ts called STAND- 
BY and READY reserves. Into which one of these 
categories will I fall into, ““Stand-by’”’ or ‘‘Ready’”’ and 
just what will my obligations be tn this reserve status? 
By “‘obligations’”’ I mean will I have to attend meet- 
ings and drills, or will I just be on a list? 

A.—The law which gives the President authority 
to extend enlistments involuntarily expires 30 June, 
1953. Unless new legislation is enacted you will be 
discharged upon the expiration of your current enlist- 
ment and you will not be obligated to enlist in the 
Coast Guard Reserve. This subject is covered by ex- 
tensive legislation and cannot be fully explained in one 
short paragraph. Detailed instructions are now being 
prepared and will be released in the near future. 
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Time is a fleeting thing. It will 
stand still for no man. We wish 
it would stand still at Christmas so 
that we might give proper news 
coverage to all the inspiring Christ- 
mas parties that were presented at 
many units. But here we are faced 
with the necessity of assembling our 
March edition and this, obviously, 
is much too late a date to write about 
Christmas. Yet, our desk is heavily 
laden with stories telling of inspir- 
ing holiday parties, stories that we 
cannot publish because the Christ- 
mas season is far behind us. 

However, we'd like to pay tribute 
to the Coast Guard Yard where a 


party for children was graced by a 
theme of reverence that captured the 
true and sacred purpose of this an- 
nual Day. We'd like to pay tribute 
to the New Orleans Wives Club for 
their sponsoring of a gracious party 


for more than 300 children. And 
we'd like to pay tribute to the Cut- 
ter HORNBEAM, Woods Hole, Mass,. 
where Christmas was extended to 
some of the needy children of the 
community. Tribute also is merited 
by the Belle Isle Lifeboat Station, 
Detroit, whree many children found 
Christmas joy. 

Yes, it is too late to report on all 
the Christmas parties but it is not 
too late to make an observation to 
the effect that last Christmas was 
marked by greater reverence and 
deeper divine thought than any 
Christmas in many years. And this 
is a point that we hope to editorial- 
ize upon prior to next Christmas. 
We hope that Christmas in the 
Coast Guard will never become 
merely a season of unbridled gayety 
and frivolity. 

* * * 

During the month of January 
Lieutenant Commander Ralph D. 
Fritz assumed his new duties as 
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comptroller on the staff of Rear Ad- 
miral Louis B. Olson, New York. 
LCDR Fritz will supervise fiscal 
matters for the Third Coast Guard 
District in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware, eastern New York and 
Pennsylvania. The 43-year-old of- 
ficer reported from Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Washington, to re- 
lieve CDR Meyer Robbins who has 
reported to the 11th District, Long 
Beach. 


Lt. Comdr. Ralph Fritz is the new comp- 

troller on the staff of Rear Admiral Louis 

Olson in New York. Cdr. Fritz is a former 

enlisted man and is widely known through- 
out the Service. 


Entering the service in 1928 as a 
yeoman second class, LCDR Fritz 
served in ascending ratings aboard 
the Destroyer GEORGE E. BADGER, 
the Cutter CAMPBELL, and at bases 
in New London and Ft. Lauderdale. 
Appointed a warrant officer in 1938, 
he sailed to Greenland aboard the 
Cutter CAYUGA as finance and sup- 
ply officer. In 1942, after three years 
aboard the CAYUGA and a year 
aboard the COMANCHE, also on 
Greenland patrol, he returned to 
shore duty at Fort Lauderdale. 

LCDR Fritz was transferred to 
Headquarters in 1943 and served 


there until his present assignment. 
During this time he attended Benja- 
min Franklin University where he 
received a Bachelor of Commercial 
Science degree and was top man in 
a class of 191. He had previously 
led his class at Brownstown, Indi- 
ana, High School, 1927, and later 
at New Albany, Indiana, Business 
College. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
M. Fritz, of Seymour, Indiana, 
LCDR Fritz married the former 
Mildred E. Johnson, of Brooklyn, 
in 1934, They have three children: 
Dawn, 16; Marilyn, 12, and Ralph, 
or... 6. 

* * * 

A lot of people may not be 
aware of the fact that the Coast 
Guard is rapidly acquiring an im- 
portant reputation as one of the most 
efficiently operated departments of 
the entire Government. This repu- 
tation has been earned as a result of 
efficiency policies and programs in- 
stituted at Headquarters. The repu- 
tation will stand the Coast Guard 
in good stead throughout future 
years when there is bound to be a 
careful study of all federal expendi- 
tures. There has been no ‘“‘boom or 
bust’ thinking in the Coast Guard's 
planning for the future. 

oo 

A cause for great personal dis- 
satisfaction among officers is the un- 
reasonable tonnage limitation placed 
upon household effects. The limi- 
tation is particularly resented by 
senior officers who have spent years 
accumulating essential household 
goods. When these officers are faced 
with the need of moving from one 
station to another they must then 
either dispose of much of their prop- 
erty or assume heavy financial obli- 
gations to defray the cost of moving 
their property. This subject is cur- 
rently causing much unrest. 
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SALT WATER GRIST 


cA NEW face at the Coast Guard 
Yard is that of Commander Charles 
Columbus, recently transferred from 
the Cutter MACKINAC. New skipper 
of the MACKINAC is Commander 
Albert Wayne. At the Yard, Com- 
mander Columbus will be assigned 
to engineering duty. . . . The Coast 
Guard Wives Club of the First Dis- 
trict has reorganized and is looking 
forward to much future activity. 
Wives interested in joining this 
group should get in touch with Mrs. 
Oliver Peterson, 629 Franklin Street, 
Melrose, Mass. . . . We are reminded 


that it was one year ago on March 


of the AURORA passed away. His 
mother would welcome a note from 
any former shipmates. Write to 
Mrs. Leon Craig, 132 Center Street, 
Hightstown, N. J. A recent 
death that shocked many shipmates 
was that of Ralph McGovern, re- 
tired CPO, who died suddenly at 
his home in Falmouth, Mass. Mc- 
Govern served aboard the PEQUOT, 
ALGONQUIN and the CAMPBELL; 
also at the Academy. He is survived 
by his wife, his mother, a brother 
and two sisters. . . . Saaman Quen- 
ten Ely recently received a letter of 
citation for his action in removing 
two men from a burning barge. 
Also cited for heroism in the same 


affair were Dick Flinn, BM3, and 


in-charge of a 40-foot patrol boat 
which operates in New York harbor. 
The craft was on routine patrol in 
the Kill Van Kull when the tank 
barge Essex No. 4 exploded and 
burned at Port Richmond, Staten 
Island. Speeding to the scene, Flinn 
directed the crew in the removal of 
the injured men. While backing to- 
ward midstream, he observed two 
men trapped on a tank moored to 
the burning barge. Again, he pro- 
ceeded alongside and _ transferred 
them to his craft. 

Another old-timer died recently 
when Vernon O'Keefe succumbed 
after a long illness. O'Keefe, a re- 
tired Chief, had been on the retired 
list as a result of a serious automo- 


1 that young Joseph Craig, RM2, 


Alex Trosko, EN3. Flinn is officer- 


bile accident. He was buried in 





A LATE CHRISTMAS CAROL 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: It may be late in the season to mention 
Christmas but we feel justified in publishing this Christmas Carol 
because of the forceful manner in which it describes life aboard a 
Destroyer Escort. It is worthy of note that the author, Robert 
Stelle, HM2, of the Cutter CHAMBERS, New Bedford, Mass., is 
most eager to arrange a mutual transfer to the Second or Ninth 
District! !!—E. L.) 





By R. STELLE, HM2. 


"Twas the night after Christmas, when out on the sea 
Not a creature was stirring, but our rolling D E; 
The watchstanders looked and listened with care, 

In hopes our relief ship soon would be there; 

My shipmates were nestled all snug in their bunks, 
While visions of liberty haunted the lunks; 

And I in my sick bay, securing my gear, 

It felt like the helmsman was learning to steer; 

When all of a sudden we took such a roll, 

It looked like the end of EASY patrol. 

Away to the ladder I flew like a flash, 

Tore out to the rail and threw up my hash. 

The moon on the crest of the water below, 

Exhibited nicely our forty-five degree roll; 

When what to my wondering eyes should appear, | 
But ninety more guys heaving up here. 

With a little old quiver, she hocked and she pitched, 
(I knew from the start that she'd have to be ditched). 
More rapid than eagles the curses they came, 

And we cussed, and we swore, and called dirty names; 
A destroyer-escort on weather patrols? 

That's like selling tce boxes to dumb Eskimos! 

To the top of the swells! To the base of the trough! 
Now dash away! Dash away! Think we'll take off? 
As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane flee, 

She rolled and she rolled, from windward to lee; 
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“The HALF MOON is coming!” 


So up to the fantail the landlubbers fled, 


Tossed up their cookies, and went back to bed. 

And then, in a twinkling, a watchstander cried, 

Her mast had been 
spied. 

As | climbed to the gun deck, and looked all about, 

Down below they all started to laugh and to shout. 

She was painted all white, from her stack to her keel, 


And we all felt like card-sharks who'd just won the 
deal; 

A bundle of mail she had flung near the rail, 

And she looked like a hero who just couldn't fail. 

Her lights how they twinkled! Her expression how 
salty! 

(She was laughing at us 
faulty!) 

Her twenty degree roll hardly dampened her bow, 


- our construction was 


( That's much more conducive to retaining your chow). 

The stump of a stack she had amidships, 

Emiutted great smoke rings between its round lips; 

She had a broad beam and a little round mast, 

That shook when she pitched, like a sailor who's 
gassed. 

She was chubby and plump, a right jolly old craft, 

And ltke those down below me,*I shouted and laughed; 

She satled right on past us, and coming about, 

Soon came alongside amid clamor and shout; 

She wasted no time, but went straight to her work 

And transferred the mail; then turned with a jerk; 

And, now, touching his hat in a classical pose, 

Our captain turned round; up the ladder he rose; 

He sprang to the bridge, to his crew gave a whistle, 

And away we flew like the down on a thistle. 

But I heard him exclaim, though he's not one to heckle, 

“Happy New Year to all, you can have Station 
ECHO!” 
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Haverhill, Mass. . . . Believe it or 
not, the C. G. Base in tropic San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, had a real snow- 
man recently! At least, the grinning 
object that basked amidst palm trees 
looker so much like a real snowman 
that even an expert would have been 
fooled. Actually, the snowman was 
made of paper and cotton —- an idea 
concocted by Captain C. A. Ander- 
son. You should have seen it! ... 
Seaman John Ahrens of Captain of 
Port Office, San Francisco, Calif., 
wants to learn the whereabouts of 
Seaman John Byers. .. . The recent 
promotion of Walter Goldhammer 
to rank of Ensign illustrates the fact 
that the Coast Guard really does 
offer opportunity to qualified indi- 
viduals. the 
Coast Guard as an apprentice seaman 
in 1939 and advanced through the 
quartermaster ratings until he found 
opportunity to switch to aviation 
duty in 1943. Then he advanced 
slowly to Chief Aviation Pilot and, 
just recently, to commissioned grade 
of Ensign. 


Goldhammer joined 


... If anyone knows the 
location of Robert Montanye who 
was in Alaska in 1942, please get in 
touch with Harold V. Anderson, 
3569 Boston Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


Officers of the Boston Unit of the Coast Guard Wives Club are (left to right: 


EAST PAP IR DEA * 


Mesdames 


Oliver Peterson, president; Edward Chester, vice president; Charles Scharfenstein, secre- 
tary; Walter Richards, honorary chairman, and Bruce Dewing, treasurer. 


...» Lieut. (jg) Joseph Ward, now 
at Groton, Conn., is due for trans- 
fer orders that will send him over- 
seas as C. O. of a Loran Station. 

. . Two retired admirals renewed 
their subscriptions last week and, 
while doing so, said some nice things 
about this MAGAZINE. The two 
old-timers are Admiral J. F. Farley 
(former Commandant), Route 3, 
Box 70, Wilmington, N. C., and 


Vice Admiral J. E. Sitka, 1870 


Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. 


C. ... It is with regret that we 
the = Ge © A 
Alexander Gassaway, re- 


learn of recent death 
Comdr. 
tired, as a result of a heart attack. 
Burial 
Ensign Ben Ramsey has been trans- 
ferred from the Port Security Unit, 
N. Y., to the Cutter ABSECON, Nor- 
folk. 


was in San Francisco. . . . 


OR A REE A MN eR 


a 


As he retires with over 36 years of Treasury Department service, Emil B. Carson, second from right, is presented the Albert Gallatin 
Award by Capt. Searcy J. Lowrey, captain of the port. Looking on, right, is Comdr. Ashton H. Barnes, executive officer, Norfolk Captain 
of the Port office. The presentation was made aboard the harbor tug CG-64303 based at Fort Norfolk. Carson has been serving aboard 
the boat for the past five years. The Gallatin Award, named for the nation’s third Secretary of the Treasury, is presented Treasury De- 
partment civilian employees who have completed at least 20 years of service upon retirement. Carson, who was born in Crittenden, Va., 
began his Treasury Department career in 1919 with the Customs Service, and since that time has worked on customs boats in the Port 
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of Hampton Roads. 
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Rear ADMIRAL HALERT CLIF- 
FORD SHEPHEARD, Chief, Office of 
Merchant Marine Safety, was born 
on 7 February, 1894, -t Boston, 
Mass., the son of William J. and 
Mary E. Shepheard. He received his 
early education in Boston and South 
Boston, and was graduated from a 
Boston High School in 1913. 

Leaving employment in private 
steamship lines in March, 1917, he 
enrolled in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
Force as a seaman, and was assigned 
to sea duty. His rating was changed 
to quartermaster, third class, in Sep- 
tember of that year and in May, 
1918, he received a provisional as- 
signment as ensign. 

Promoted to the provisional rank 
of lieutenant, junior grade, in Octo- 
ber, 1918, he was released from 
active duty in September of the fol- 
lowing year and then promoted to 
the provisional rank of lieutenant in 
April, 1920. At the expiration of 
his enrollment in March, 1921, he 
was honorably discharged but re- 
enrolled three months later as a pro 
visional lieutenant, USNRF, for a 
period of four years on inactive duty. 

From 1919 to 1924 he was again 
associated with private steamship 
lines and then joined the Steamboat 
Inspection Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as an Assistant 
Inspector. During his employment 
with the Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice, he advanced through the grades 
of Assistant Local Inspector and 
Traveling Inspector. 

In 1935 he became Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Marine In- 
spection and Navigation, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Soon after 
the duties of this Bureau were trans- 
ferred to the Coast Guard in early 
1942, he was commissioned a cap- 
tain in the Coast Guard Reserve and 
became Chief of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Inspection Division, Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington, 
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YOUR LEADERS 


REAR ADMIRAL HALERT C. SHEPHEARD 


Chief, Office of Merchant Marine Safety 


REAR ADMIRAL HALERT C. SHEPHEARD 


D. C. In June, 1944, he was de- 
tached from Headquarters for duty 
in the European war zone where he 
served with the Commander, UV. S. 
Naval Forces in Europe, and with 
the Supreme Commander, Allied 
Expeditionary Force. In October, 
1944, he was promoted to the rank 
of Commodore. On his return to 
Headquarters in August, 1945, he 
served as Special Assistant to the 
Commandant, and later, Chief, 
Merchant Vessel Inspection Division. 

For ‘“‘exceptionally meritorious 
conduct’’ as Chief of the Merchant 
Marine Inspection Division during 
the war, Rear Admiral Shepheard 


received the Legion of Merit. 
“Skillfully administering a greatly 
expanded and vitally important 
Merchant Marine Inspection Serv- 
ice, Commodore Shepheard exercised 
strong influence toward the early 
adoption of specific safety measures 
for war-time shipping and for per- 
sonnel engaged in that activity.... 
He contributed essentially to the de- 
velopment of an efficient war-time 
U.S. Merchant Marine... .” 

Rear Admiral Shepheard is at 
present assigned as Chief, Office of 
Merchant Marine Safety. He was 
promoted to Rear Admiral on Janu- 
ary 30, 1948. 
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“Basazo BUSINESS FORMS are far more than just 
paper and ink. They are ideas — ideas in good design- 
ing which save time, and consequently save money for 
Basabo customers. 


For example, the cleaner’s tag shown here is some- 
thing new which has been designed especially for laun- 
dries and dry cleaners. This form combines a sales 
check with a new time-saving idea for the cleaner. Here 
we see a four-part Handyset form with carbons pre- 
inserted ready for immediate writing. The first copy 
is the store’s copy. The second copy is the customer's 
copy. The third copy is the office copy. And now comes 
a real surprise in the way of a time-saver! The fourth 
copy provides identification vouchers to be attached to 
garments as they go through the process of cleaning 
or washing. This copy is printed on a special tag 
known as cleaner’s tag —- a tag which will hold up 
in laundry water or in cleaning fluid. Vouchers (as 
many as are needed for the garments covered by the 
sales check) are attached — one for each garment. Each 
identification voucher bears the same number as the 
sales slip covering the transaction — a number printed 
with an ink which keeps the number legible even after 
it has gone through the cleaning process with the gar- 
ment cleaned. When laundry or cleaning is completed, 
it is a simple matter for the store to match the proper 
garment to the sales check. 


ANOTHER time-saving form, which reflects good 
ideas in design, is a restaurant check —- a combined 
menu and order form. Here, the guest reads this minia- 
ture menu, writes his own order merely by filling in 
the quantity desired. Drinks, foods, deserts, etc., are 
well organized so that when orders go to the kitchen, 
they are easily put together. While this form is ideal 
for restaurants which have a standard menu from day 


to day, other guest checks made by Basabo promote 


the easy handling of orders because appetizers, meats, 
vegetables, deserts, beverages, etc., are grouped so that 
they may easily be spotted in the kitchen. 


TELEVISION repair shops have found that they 
can speed work along with the help of a television 
service report form, illustrated in this article. Pre-inter- 
leaved with carbon, and ready for writing, this Handy- 
set saves time in several ways. Necessary notes — cus- 
tomer’s name, address, nature of complaint, etc., are 


Turn Time-Saving Ideas Into Profitable Business! 


made without delay. The story of the customer's com- 
plaint might easily be of great help to the service tech- 
nician, who will work on the set. Then, too, the form 
serves as a guide for the service man, reminding him 
of the shop’s routine which has been set up to catch 
minor faults in the set before major work begins. In 
most cases, it is reported, the majority of the customer's 
troubles are cleared up during this routine minor serv- 
ice check-up, and technicians save valuable hours by 
following the routine. This form also serves as a sales 
check with provisions for listing parts used (which 
are usually subject to tax). Then the form gives a 
detailed breakdown on the charges for labor and other 
services. 


These are but three time savers which The Balti- 
more Salesbook Company produces for the modern 
business world. There are many thousands of other 
forms designed for efficiency in modern business. Each 
form is a time-saver —— a form designed to save our 
customers time and money. 


Selling ideas that save time and money is a profitable 
business for hundreds of our sales representatives 
throughout the country. Perhaps you, too, would like 
a career in this interesting business. If you believe that 
you would like to enter such a profitable and important 
business after you return to civilian life, we invite you 
to write us, telling us a bit about yourself —- where 
you might want to sell, when you expect to go back 
into civilian life, and any interesting bits of background 
which you feel would serve you in this business. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company ~ as 





3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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ANNUAL AWARD — 


See 


Baltimore American Legion Post To Honor 
Enlisted Man Named As Hero Of The Year 


Legion Post Number 27 To Join Coast Guard Officials 
In Paying Tribute To Man Chosen By Board Of Awards 


Tue biggest question on the lips 
of many members of the U. S. 
Coast Guard and the American 
Legion is: ‘‘What Coast Guards- 
man will be named the Hero of the 
Year?” 

This question will be answered, 
with full pomp and ceremony, on 
the evening of March 21 in Balti- 
more, Maryland, when Legion Post 
27 will once again present its Gold 
Medal of Valor to the man selected 
for this honor. 

For the past 18 years American 
Legion Post No. 27, of Baltimore, 
has conducted an active Americanism 
program, part of which is the annual 


General James Devereaux, Marine Corps 
(Retired), will be Chief Speaker and Guest 
of Honor at the annual banquet honoring the 
Coast Guard Hero of the Year. General 
Devereaux, now a U. S. Congressman, will 
be remembered as the commander of the 
Marine detachment on Wake Island when 
overwhelming forces attacked that island in 
1941, immediately after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 
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The brilliant master of ceremonies at the 

Legion's annual tribute to the Coast Guard 

is Michael Bonadio, the personification of 
enthusiasm and hospitality. 


award of a Gold Medal of Valor to 
the Coast Guardsman who perform- 
ed the outstanding act of heroism 
during the preceding year. 

Early each year Post No. 27, as 
a token of its admiration for the 
Service, requests the Commandant 
to designate a Coast Guardsman to 
receive the Gold Medal of Valor. 
The Board of Awards at Headquar- 
ters makes a careful study of all out- 
standing deeds of valor by Coast 
Guard personnel during the previous 
year before making its selection, in- 
asmuch as the Gold Medal of Valor 
is highly regarded in the Service. 

Chief Radioman G. A. York was 
awarded the first medal in 1936 for 
heroism when the Coast Guard am- 
phibian plane V-III crashed in an 
emergency take-off from Assateague 
Anchorage, Virginia. 

John C, Cullen, boatswain’s mate 
first class, was chosen for the 1942 
award after he sounded the alarm 
which led to the capture of Nazi 
sabateurs who landed on a Long 


Island beach, near New York, the 
night of June 13, 1942. Cullen 
had resourcefully outwitted the sabo- 
teurs, who attempted to bribe him. 

In 1944 the award went to Gene 
Oxley, boatswain’s mate second 
class, for outstanding heroism in the 
Normandy Invasion. In 1948 Mar- 
ion K. Reynolds received the coveted 
medal for his daring rescue of a ship- 
mate who had fallen overboard at 
night in the midst of a storm in the 
North Atlantic. Reynolds was a 
boatswain’s mate first class. 

In 1949 the Medal of Valor was 
awarded in duplicate to young Ed- 
ward Phelps, EN2, and Albert Mor- 
ris, BM3, who had worked as a two- 
man team in aiding the rescue of ten 
seamen imperiled aboard their strick- 
en tug. 

Several men prominent in polit- 
ical and public life will occupy the 
spotlight at the speaker's table as the 
Coast Guard comes in for one of the 
finest tributes on record. 

The American Legion’s Medal of 
Valor has come to be looked upon 
as one of the highest civilian honors 
that can come to any member of the 
Armed Forces.’ That the Medal of 
Valor is awarded exclusively to 
Coast Guardsmen is a tribute to the 
Legion's high regard for the nature 
of the duties performed by the Coast 
Guard in normal times of peace. 

The Legion’s Medal of Valor is 
the particular creation of Second 
Division Post No. 27, Baltimore, 
Md. TheBaltimore Legionnaire who 
is chiefly responsible for the creation 
of the Medal of Valor is DeWilton 
W. Haslup, Americanism Chairman 
of Post 27. 

DeWilton Haslup was born on 
October 16, 1898, and has always 
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displayed a personal interest in the 
welfare of the personnel of military 
and naval services. After attending 
the McDonogh Military School he 
enlisted in the Navy in 1918, serv- 
ing aboard the USS KENTUCKY un- 
til the following year. 


In 1931 he joined the Legion and 
became Post Commander in 1935- 
36, and for the past sixteen years 
has held the post of Americanism 
chairman. 

Holding a B.S. degree from the 
University of Maryland, DeWilton 
Haslup has been in the employ of 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company for the past twen- 
ty-five years. 

Married to the former Margaret 
Longwood in 1922, Legionnaire 
Haslup is the father of a son who 
served in the Coast Guard from 
1945 to 1947, 

DeWilton Haslup is not alone in 
his labors in behalf of courageous 
Coast Guardsmen, for he receives 
boundless aid and assistance from 
his wife whose interest in American- 
ism is matched only by her hus- 
band’s interest in the same subject. 
Between them, the Haslups annually 
open their hearts to the Coast Guard 
Hero of the Year and make his stay 
in Baltimore a memorable one. The 
Hero and his wife are welcomed into 
the Haslup home several days prior 
to the ceremony and extended such 
hospitality as to place them com- 
pletely at their ease. Indeed, the tra 
ditional hospitality of the South is 
truly exemplified by the manner in 
which DeWilton and Margaret Has 
lup entertain the Hero. 

As the Coast Guard Hero of the 
Year rises to his feet on the evening 
of March 21 to accept the Legion's 
Medal of Valor, the eyes of the men 
of the U. S. Coast Guard from 
coast to coast will be turned to 
wards Baltimore and, in particular, 
to Second Division Post No. 27. 
And those who are familiar with 
the behind-the-scenes efforts of De 
Wilton and Margaret Haslup as 
Americanism representatives of the 
Legion will toss a respectful salute 
in the direction of those two splen 
did Americans. 

This year it will be extremely 
difficult for the Board of Awards at 
Headquarters to select the individual 
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At American Legion ceremonies in Baltimore four years ago, Admiral Merlin O'Neill, now 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, pinned the Legion's Medal of Valor on Albert Morris 


(center) and Edward Phelps. 


This was the highlight of a gala evening during which 


Legion Post No. 27 honored these two Coast Guardsmen for extraordinary bravery in rescu- 
ing ten shipwrecked mariners. 


enlisted man who is worthy of the 
Medal of Valor. 
an extraordinary number of heroic 


There have been 
deeds performed by Coast Guards- 
men during the past twelve months. 
However, one enlisted man who will 
receive much consideration is Ber 
nard C. Webber, BM1, 
tinguished himself during the dis 


who dis 


aster that destroyed two merchant 
vessels off Cape Cod in cne of the 
worst storms of many years. 

Young Webber made hazardous 


trips as officer-in-charge of the CG 


83388 and succeeded in saving the 
lives of many merchant sailors who 
were marooned aboard their stricken 
Webber's 


was heralded far and wide and re- 


vessel. nautical exploit 
sulted in him being awarded the 
Treasury Department's Gold Life- 
saving Medal. He set a high stan- 
dard of heroism that may well serve 
1s a yardstick for determining the 
dentity of the enlisted man named 
to receive the American Legion award 
n Baltimore on_ the 


March 21. 


evening of 





March 21. 





FLASH!!! 


Just .one brief moment before this edition went to press, Coast 
Guard Headquarters announced that Bernard C. Webber, BMI, had 
been chosen by the official Board of Awards to receive the American 


Legion’s Medal of Valor in Baltimore, Maryland, on the evening of 


Webber will be honored by distinguished notables from Legion 
Post No. 27, by high-ranking Coast Guard officers, by civilian digni- 
taries and by General James Devereaux, retired Marine Corps hero. 


Further details will be published in next month's edition. 
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INTRODUCING — 


The Cutter Falgout 


3y ENSIGN J. E. TILTON 


Th USCGC FALGouT (WDE- 
424), commanded by Glenn L. 
Rollins, now ‘‘at home” at the Mu- 
nicipal Pier, Tacoma, Washington, 
has been in Coast Guard hands for 
less than two years, but through 
many and varied experiences the 
‘“Fabulous’’ FALGOUT is ‘‘world- 
wise’ for her years. 

Regularly a weather patrol vessel 
under the 13th Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, the FALGOUT’S in-port periods 
are seldom dull, with activities to 
please all tastes. For the sportsman, 
the Pacific Northwest is paradise; 
for the cultural minded, Seattle, with 
its many advantages, is only 45 min- 
utes away; and for pleasant living 
for those who live ashore, Tacoma 
has proved to be a ‘home’ port in 
every sense of the word. 

The FALGOUT, largest Coast 
Guard vessel ever to have made 
Tacoma its home port, has been well 
received by the city. A reception for 
the ship, brass bands and all the 


se aon SS Sh 


The chow is good aboard the Fa.cout, as can be determined by 
the smiles on the faces of Hub Meadors and Darryl Beatty who are 
shown here in the ship's galley. 
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trimmings, a Yacht Club reception 
and dance for officers and crew, and 
a tour of the Heidelberg Brewery fol- 
owed by a real Heidelberg party 
were only some of the major cour- 
tesies extended to personnel of the 
FALGOUT to show Tacoma’s accept- 
ance of a cutter of her own. In ad- 
dition to these direct ways of show- 
ing their good will, the folks of 
Tacoma have been extremely helpful 
to Coast Guard personnel in finding 
suitable housing and other matters 
that the homemaker is concerned 
with. Truly, it's good to be in 
Tacoma. 

For the long days on patrol, the 
FALGOUT’S crew are well able to 
find amusement among their own 
‘members. In addition to the regular 
Hollywood movie magic, a 90-day 
patrol brings out the latent talent 
sn many an unsung Barrymore. The 
Recreation Deck may take on the 
colorful and musical quality of a 
night in the Islands when Vickery, 
TN, Napoleon, EM3, and Laimana, 


TN, don their brilliant colored shirts 
and start strumming the ukuleles for 
a song from Hawaii. Again, it 
might be the wide open spaces when 
Snowden, BM3, Speer, FN, Chas- 
tain, EMI and Hihnala, SN, strike 
up a rootin’, tootin’ western num- 
ber with their genuine cowboy band. 
For the most part, these variety 
shows were under the able direction 
of ‘Doc’, Dr. John Langley, Sr. 
Ass't Surgeon, USPHS (R), assign- 
ed to the FALGOUT for her trip to 
Stations Victor, Sugar and Japan. 

On Station, however, it’s not all 
play. Besides the routine work of 
Ocean Station duty, emergency situ- 
ations sometimes arise, as in the case 
of the Isthmaian Lines SS STEEL 
ARTISAN. While on Station Victor 
the FALGOUT received an appeal 
from the STEEL ARTISAN for emer- 
gency medical assistance for a small 
girl ‘“‘shot’’ in the legs. The FAL- 
GOUT immediately started for a ren- 
dezvous with the STEEL ARTISAN 
under full power and met the steam- 
er at 1654, 

Dr. Langley was transferred to 
the STEEL ARTISAN where he found 
the seven-year-old girl in serious 
condition from rather an unusual 
accident. The crew of the steamer, 
using a velocity power tool, drove a 
stud through a bulkhead during rou- 
tine repairs. The stud penetrated 
completely through the bulkhead, 
through one of the girl’s legs and 
lodged in her other leg near the hip. 
Dr. assisted by HMC 


Burdo, from the FALGOUT, perform- 


Langley, 


ed an emergency operation to re- 
move the missile. 


A good fellow to know aboard the Fatcout is Chief Yeoman Emest 
Crispi, shown here with his assistant, Duane Brenneman, YN3, in 
the ship's office where details are efficiently handled. 
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Dr. Langley returned to the FAL- 
GOUT, but kept in radio contact with 
the Isthmainian§ steamer, giving 
medical advice when requested, until 
the girl was out of danger and the 
ship was nearing Manila. The pa- 
tient was the daughter of a mission- 
ary bound for Thailand. The FAL- 
GOUT later received a letter from the 
girl's father thanking the officers and 
crew for their assistance and passing 
the word that the little girl was en- 
tirely cured. In addition, Com- 
mander Rollins and Dr. Langley re- 
ceived a letter of commendation 
from the Isthmainian Lines for their 
help. 

While on the Victor-Sugar patrol, 
the FALGOUT made the _ custo- 
mary stay in Yokosuka, Japan, for 
refueling and replenishing supplies. 
While there, the crew enjoyed the 
hospitality of Japan to the fullest, 
and at the same time stocked up on 
gifts for the family, the girls and 
many tricky Japanese gadgets for 
themselves. As usual, China led the 
list, with varied styles of shower 
shoes and garments for the gals at 
home running a close second. 


Other interesting jobs performed 
by the FALGOUT in the past several 
months include assisting in the In- 
ternational Power Cruiser Race from 
Port Madison, Wash., to Nanaimo, 
B. C.. Members of the Seattle and 
Tacoma Coast Guard Auxiliary who 
went with the cruisers as observers 
were transported back to Tacoma at 
the close of the race. While in Brit- 
ish Columbia, the crew was granted 
liberty to enjoy Canadian hospitality 
in Nanaimo. 

Another ‘‘day”’ in the life of the 
FALGOUT was movie-making day 
when photographers from KING 
Television, Seattle, Wash., were 
aboard to film the FALGOUT’S regu- 
lar weather patrol routine for future 
showing over KING-TV. The 
photographers were aboard for a full 
day underway and weather patrol 
routine was simulated to give Seattle 
television viewers a first - hand 
glimpse of life on Ocean Station 
duty. 


If you want hard work, fun and 
frolic and some adventure in the 
best tradition of the United States 
Guard, aboard for a 
cruise or so on the Cutter FALGOUT. 


Coast come 
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OW MAD should a guy get if his wife 

grabs the latest copy of the VU. S. 

COAST GUARD MAGAZINE before he can 
wriggle out of his dress jumper? 


Here I lug it home from the ship, figur- 
ing to myself: ‘“‘Oh, boy! I'll squeeze out 
of this jumper, stretch out on the sofa and 
spend a grand evening reading the maga- 


zine."" But what happens? 


No sooner do I open the front door than 
the wife snatches the magazine out of my 
hands and says: ‘Oh, I’ve been waiting 
for this all day.”” And 1 don’t see the 
magazine for the rest of the night! 


And that's not all—I also get a cold sup- 
per because wifey says she can’t take time to 
stand over a hot old stove when the maga- 
zine is waiting to be read! Well, when she 
makes that crack I hit the roof. Wouldn't 
you? 


But things aren't like that any more in 
my house. Everything is sweetie-pie now. 
And I've gotta’ give credit to the wife. 
She solved the problem. Said she, “Listen 
here, you big heart throb, you and I get 
along swell every month until the maga- 
zine makes its appearance. Then we quar- 
rel like a pair of wild Indians. Either I'm 
going home to mother or you're going to 
subscribe to the magazine and have it mail- 
ed to me right here!” 

“Ob, yeah!"’ says I. 
will that do?” 

“Why, Sugar." she says, “I'll be able to 
read the magazine before you get home in 
the evening. Then when you arrive home. 
I'll have your favorite slippers waiting for 
you—and a nice cool bottle of beer—an. 
a grand supper—and you can spend the en 
tire evening lying on the sofa reading th: 
magazine.” 

So I grabs the subscription blank and 
mails it away pronto. And she and I are 
just like two lovebirds again. Better take 
this tip, Shipmates. 


“And what good 





{ one year } 
) six month { 


Name 


Address 





Enclosed is money order in amount of tee in payment for 


subscription to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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My, FIRST assignment as a cub 
reporter on a small town newspaper 
was to write an obituary about a 
bum. The guy was no lovable 
local character or anything of the 
sort, but just an average knight-of- 
the-road, scragged by a speeding 
truck while wandering in an alco- 
holic daze across an express high 
way. 

I was stumped. For the life of 
me, I could think of nothing ‘‘nice’’ 
to write about the late departed; 
fact of the matter was, I didn’t even 
know his full name. 

The coroner, in an_ offhanded 
search of the effects, came up with a 
piece of paper upon which was 
scrawled the legend, ““SAM”’ in cap- 
ital letters, and the figures ““98."’ I 
deduced it to be an I. O. U. for a 
bottle of wine or a receipt for a 
night’s lodging in a flop house, and 
with some misgivings, laid my prob- 
lem in front of the editor. 

“Why, in the first place,’’ I ask- 
ed, ‘‘write an obit about a bum?” 

“Tt’s news, isn’t it?” the editor 
asked. I allowed as how it was. 


“The guy's dead, ain't he?” the 
editor asked. 


‘Granted,’’ I replied. 


“Well, then, 
the editor yelled, 
ary!” 

This, then, is by way of being 
an obituary about a place. An un- 
prepossessing, out of the way place, 
that like Sam, nobody ever cared 


dammit to hell,” 
“write an obitu- 
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Jim Mourns the Demise of a 
Primary Radio Station 


By JIM DOHERTY 


(He writes with tongue in cheek) 


or thought much about one way or 
the other, but, because it’s dead, or 
very nearly so, deserves an obituary. 

Physically, it is a handful of 
worn-out buildings and dilapidated 
antenna poles situated alongside a 
garbage-strewn section of beach in 
the outskirts of Honolulu. 

Like Sam, it’s got a three-letter 
name, only it doesn’t spell anything 
except “Nan Mike Oboe’’ which, 
translated, means Primary Radio 
Station, 14th Coast Guard District, 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 

In the book ‘‘From Here To Eter- 
nity,’ the place is mentioned be- 
cause someone in the story picked up 
a girl there once when the station 
was the property of the U. S. Navy. 
In August of 1944 the Coast Guard 
took over and no girls have been 
snared in the neighborhood since, 
which would seem to indicate some- 
thing —— just what, I couldn’t say. 

That, en toto, appears to be Nan 
Mike Oboe’s claim to fame. 


Her obituary is occasioned by the 
fact that the facilities, lock, stock 
and barrel are being moved to a new 
location on the island of Oahu at 
a date rumored to be near, but, as 
yet, not exactly determined. 


In the meantime, the routine of 
the daily watches goes uninterest- 
ingly along its way as it does at 
every other primary radio station in 
the Coast Guard. 

There is the usual flow of opera- 


tional traffic, the ‘‘medicos’’ and 
weather observations from the com- 


mercial ships and the ordinary lit- 
tle crises which occur in the Service 
every where. 


Like the tidal wave in November 
of 1952 that turned out to be the 
let-down of the year. After a day 
spent securing gear, carrying out the 
office safe and broadcasting warning 
messages, the wave turned out to be 
a ripple that barely disturbed the 
lettuce leaves on the beach, but did, 
finally, drown seven or eight non- 
amphibious cows on a remote end 
of the island. Contingencies of the 
Service. 

Taken all in all, radio stations 
are soulless places. I have never 
known a radio station that had a 
personality, like a ship, or that 
could do heroic things, like a ship, 
or one that you could love passion- 
ately or hate fiercely. 


I have never known a radio sta- 
tion to be sunk gallantly in a storm 
or one that ever limped dramatically 
back to the dock on one transmitter. 
By their very nature, they are like 
megaphones held to the lips of him 
who commands and they neither in- 
spire when they function nor evoke 
pity when they pass. 

“Nan Mike Oboe’ is like the 
rest, the stateside ones and the Alas- 
kan ones except that there are palm 
trees growing on the lawn instead 
of pine or maple or elm and there 
is a swimming pool across the road 
where the officers and the enlisted 
men look just alike in their bathing 
suits and it’s hard to tell the differ- 
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ence until it hits you that the en- 
listed men sport nicer tans and do 
trickier dives off the diving board. 

The station’s crew varies with the 
District's supply of radiomen, a 
doubtful commodity, not too read- 
ily available, it would seem, nor 
particularly desirable when it is. 
Ably commanded by Mr. I. V. 
Beall, CRELE, a slight, energetic 
veteran of some thirty or more years 
in the Service, the troupe's strength 
now stands at somewhere near twen- 
ty-five men. 

Thomas O. (I’m going to rotate 
in five months) Snipes, RMC, func- 
tions well and variously as executive 
officer, wailing wall and contact man 
with the local Elk’s Club where the 
tab for a drink is scaled way down 
for “‘our boys,’’ and the bartender 
never tells a dirty joke. 

There are a few dominant per- 
sonalities at ‘““NMO”’ and a lot of 
guys who don't say much. They 


are Coast Guard Radiomen, mostly 
good ones, doing a good job but 
interested, chiefly, in keeping their 


a 


billet ashore and sweating out rota- 
tion dates or discharge day. 

Their pretty wives have pretty 
babies, spasmodically or regularly, 
depending on the individual, and 
there are no government hospital 
facilities available to them. 

They borrow money when the 
time comes to start heating water 
or whatever women do when they 
get ready to salvo babies and the 
responsible people shake their heads 
sadly and say something ought to 
be done about it. The Air Force 
wives and the Navy wives have kids 
on Uncle Sam, but Coast Guards- 


men enjoy no such privilege. 

The things I will remember long- 
est about Nan Mike Oboe when it 
is dead and gone are its mascots, 
Butch and Frisky, two bred-in-the- 
bush pooches of indeterminate origin 
and doubtful lineage, two wonder- 
ful Heinz variety hounds of the 
type I would like best to be fetch- 
ing my evening paper, snagging my 
wife’s new nylons or just lying 
around on the front porch being 
dogs and in the way. 

I can take them or leave them 
alone, but give me a couple like the 
ones that bury their bones at 
“‘NMO,” the kind you can’t tell 
from a pile of old clothes or a beat- 
up suitcase and I'll be an ex-radio- 
man turned dog fancier for life. 

So that’s what this requiem boils 
down to; dogs. I don’t suppose 
there was ever a radio station with- 
out dogs, although there will soon 
be two dogs in Honolulu without 
a radio station. 

And that’s the obituary, kids. 
Class dismissed! 





The Norfolk Recruiting Station's last recruit of 1952, George F. Moore of Elizabeth City, N. C., gets set to try on his newly-issued hat 

after donning his new jumper. He has been assigned to the Norfolk-based “weather patrol” cutter IncHAM. Ordinarily, Coast Guard 

enlistees are sent to Cape May, N. J., for clothing and 12 weeks of recruit training. but Moore, who enlisted as a machinist’s mate second 

class, has already served hitches, amounting to nearly 12 years, in both the Air Force and the Navy. Moore says that he really wanted 
to join the Coast Guard in the first place, but every time he tried before, enlistment quotas were filled. 
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Thinkin¢ 
an 


Writing 


COLONEL JOHN A. GAVIN, Infantry 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


The: purpose of this article is to encourage career 
officers to avail themselves of every opportunity to re- 
duce to writing their considered opinions on problems 
confronting them. At the outset, it should be self- 
evident that the ability to write in understandable lan- 
guage makes for clear thinking and a better officer. 

When the career officer examines and studies the 
career pattern for an officer of his particular arm of 
service, he will note that he will be called upon to 
serve as a staff officer at various levels of command. He 
will realize also that his opportunities for troop com- 
mand assignments decrease as his service lengthens. 
Hence, it should be apparent to the career officer that 
he is slated for various staff assignments at different 
command levels following his initial basic troop duty. 

THE STAFF WRITER 

What is the implication involved? The answer 
should be obvious. One of the primary requisites for 
any able staff officer is that he must be capable of ex- 
pressing on paper, in a clear, concise, and logical man- 
ner, the results of his personal analysis of a given set 
of facts, in the name of his commander or immediate 





Colonel Gavin's interesting article is repro- 
duced in these pages because we feel that there 
is vast room for increased writing activity on the 
part of Coast Guard officers. Although Colonel 
Gavin's article was originally aimed at Army 
officers (and published in ‘Military Review,” 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas) every word and every 
thought is applicable to Coast Guard officers. 
Too, our enlisted men can benefit greatly by a 
perusal of this article. 


As is generally known, the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE has always encouraged the 
preparation of pertinent manuscripts by all offt- 
cers and enlisted men of our Service. 
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superior. Whether his staff action calls for the prepara- 
tion of an indorsement, a directive to subordinate com- 
mands, or a detailed staff study, the capability previ- 
ously mentioned is ever present. He must be able to 
apply common sense reasoning to the facts given to him 
or obtained by his intelligent research, and reduce the 
results to understandable writing. 


THE WELL-WRITTEN DIRECTIVE 


To be considered well prepared, a written directive 
must satisfy the questioning minds of the party or par- 
ties receiving it. Is the directive clear? Is it complete? 
Are there any ‘‘bugs”’ in it? Only when it satisfies the 
affirmative answers to these questions can the action 
staff officer feel that he has turned out a good job. 
Therefore, in order for the career officer assigned staff 
duty to be properly prepared to assume his duties, we 
conclude that he must possess the ability to express his 
thoughts in writing in such a manner as to be readily 
understood. Now we arrive at the crux of the matter. 
Is this ability one that must be developed before he 
receives high-level staff duty or can we assume it is in- 
bred in the average career officer? Let us examine the 
question briefly. 

WRITING 


The basic elements of writing are taught the officer 
during his grammar and high school days. Here he 
learns not to split the infinitive, how to paragraph and 
spell correctly, and how to avoid entangling sentences, 
as well as the many other fundamentals of grammar, 
punctuation, and composition. 

During this period, his thinking is directed at fol- 
lowing a given set of rules of grammar and punctua- 
tion. Little, if any, original thinking is required. 


THINKING 


The career officer's ability to think clearly and to 
arrive at a sound recommendation or decision concern- 
ing a problem is, in the author's opinion, based on 
two main factors: his common sense and his intelli- 
gence. In approaching a problem, he must so train 
his mind to recognize readily the facts pertinent to the 
problem at hand. By a studied analysis of these facts, 
he must arrive at the decision or recommendation re- 
quired. He must be able to secure a firm mental grasp 
of the important facts bearing on the problem, and, 
by weighing the advantages and disadvantages of the 
lines of action open to him to resolve the problem, 
determine the one that will offer the best solution. 
Throughout this process of reasoning, the officer must 
assiduously avoid diverting his efforts down interesting 
paths which have little or no bearing on the problem 
under consideration. Here is where the element of com- 
mon sense must be applied. The amount of intelligence 
possessed by the individual will be, in a large measure, 
indicative of the scope of the problem he is capable of 
undertaking. 

THINKING AND WRITING 

Now let us combine thinking and writing and ex- 
amine the ability of the average career officer to express 
his thoughts in writing in such a manner as to be 
readily understood. 
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In his early commissioned days of troop duty, the 
young officer is faced with solving many problems. 
Seldom, however, do the solutions to these problems 
have to be reduced to writing. Most times they may 
be resolved through fragmentary oral or written direc- 
tives. It may be concluded, therefore, that during this 
formative period there exists no requirement for the 
young officer to reduce to writing the results of his 
thought processes, other than in fragmentary or rou- 
tine form. Unless this officer, on his own initiative, 
should make some attempt at placing his thoughts on 
paper as they may relate to a problem, he may find 
himself suddenly and unexpectedly assigned to a staff 
position, wherein he will be expected to prepare direc- 
tives and studies based on facts and data presented to 
him without adequate preparation. It should be ap- 


parent, therefore, that any prior practical experience 
in the technique of good writing will be of substantial 
assistance to him in his newly assigned job. Other- 
wise, he must begin to apply himself diligently to the 
task of developing the art of clear, concise, logical 
writing. 


It would be a fallacy to state that this development 
can be attained to a high degree in a short time, In 
fact, the time element will depend, to a large extent, 
upon the age of the officer at the time he starts to apply 
himself conscientiously in the field of writing. The 
younger, the better. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Based on the foregoing discussion, we may conclude 
that: 

1. The basic elements of writing which require 
little original thought are taught the career officer in 
his grammar and high school days. 

2. His ability to think clearly is based primarily 
on his intelligence and common sense. 

3. There exists little requirement during his initial 
troop duty assignments for reducing his thoughts to 
writing. 

4. His ability to place his thoughts in understand- 
able writing is one of development to be astained 
objectively by displayed initiative on his part. 

SUGGESTED REMEDY 

The author's advice is for the career officer to com- 
mence writing, preferably on military subjects, as early 
in his career as possible. To overcome his natural re- 
luctance to write, he must force himse!f to do so. His 
success as a staff officer or commander of an independent 
installation or unit will be measured to no small degree 
by the quality of the reports and studies rendered by 
him. It cannot be overemphasized that orderly think- 
ing is fostered by the developed ability of clear, con- 
cise, logical writing. 

SERVICE JOURNALS 

Without question, the best outlets for expression 
of original thoughts by officers are our very excellent 
service journals. Here the opportunity is offered to all 
officers, regardless of branch or arm of service, to sub- 
mit open and frank, thought-provoking articles on 
subjects which are military in nature. Comparatively 
few officers take advantage of this splendid opportu- 
nity to better themselves professionally by presenting, 
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One of the fundamental requisites for any of- 
ficer ts that he be capable of expressing on paper, 
ina clear, concise, logical, and understandable 
manner, the results of his analysis of a given 
set of facts. 











in written form, their considered views on a contro- 
versial or original subject. At the same time, those 
who do seize the opportunity are improving their 
ability to analyze facts, to research issues involved, and 
to arrive at their own personal conclusions on the 
problem involved. What better training in presenting 
his thoughts in writing could the young career officer 
possibly ask for in preparing himself for higher staff 
and command assignments? 

The prospective author will improve his chances of 
having his manuscript accepted if he sends it forward 
in the proper form. Editors prefer that all material 
should be either double or triple spaced. 

In any case, the experience gained by the officer in 
the preparation is important. If first attempts fail, he 
should keep trying. Determination will eventually 
meet with success and past efforts will serve to point 
out deficiencies that must be overcome. 





YOU WOULDN'T QUIT 


It was James J. Corbett, former heavyweight 
champion of the world — an athlete with limited 
physical equipment but with great competitive 
spirit, who said: Fight one more round.” When 
your feet are so tired that you have to shuffle back 
to the center of the ring, fight one more round! 
When your arms are so tired that you can hardly 
lift your hands to come on guard, fight one more 
round! When your nose is bleeding and your 
eyes are black and you're so tired that you wish 
your opponent would crack you one on the jaw 
and put you to sleep, don’t quit fight one 
more round. 

* rs * 

When things go wrong, as they sometimes will, 
When the road you're trudging seems all uphill, 
When the funds are low and the debts are high 
And you want to smile, but you have to sigh, 
When care ts pressing you down a bit, 
Rest if you must but never quit 
Life ts queer, with tts twists and turns, 
As every one of us sometimes learns, 
And many a fatlure turns about 
When he might have won tf he'd stuck it out 
Stick to your task, though the pace seems slow 
You may succeed with one more blow. 
Success ts fatlure turned inside out - 
The silver tint of the clouds of doubt 
And you never can te!l how close you are, 
It may be near when it seems afar. 
So stick to the fight when you're hardest hit — 
It’s when things seem worst that you mustn't qutt. 

- Author Unknown. 
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On In. 


---and This Fellow Knows 


Au AROUND the country, street scenes such 
as the one depicted above are taking place as 
young Coast Guard enlisted men return to their 
home towns on leave of absence from their offi- 
cial duties. 


Great numbers of eligible young men are 
“getting the word’’ about the Coast Guard from 
friends who are wearing the Coast Guard uni- 
form. They're getting the straight facts. They 
are being told that the Coast Guard offers the 
best in the way of opportunity to perform in- 
teresting duty, the best in the way of developing 
talents and abilities. 


Thousands of young men who are still in 
civilian life are being faced with an important 
decision. They soon must decide which branch 
of the Armed Forces to join. For those young 
men we have a word of advice; get the straight 
dope about the U. S. Coast Guard from a friend 
or neighbor who already has cast his lot with 





The Time To Act Is NOW! 


Both single and married men are now eligible. 
Apply TODAY at Your Recruiting Office. 
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What He’s Talking About! 


the Coast Guard. Then visit a Coast Guard Re- 
cruiting Station and get the latest details about 
pay, training, duties, and opportunities. 


It will pay you to investigate the Coast 
Guard! Just ask your home-town friend who 
already has made the important decision and is 
today wearing the uniform of the United States 
Coast Guard, the Service that serves humanity! 

You'll learn from your home-town friend 
that the Coast Guard is a compact organization 
that is on constant call to perform highly spe- 
cialized duties. The big job it does is out of 
all proportion to its manpower. This works 
out to the advantage of the individual man, for 
each must be a trained specialist and nobody 
who does good work gets lost in the shuffle. 
There is real opportunity for advancement. 


Your Coast Guard training, thorough and 
complete in every way, not only enables you 
to earn advancement while in service, it also 
equips you with a valuable trade for use when 
you revert to civilian status at the termination 
of your enlistment. 


Yes, ask your home-town pal who is already 
wearing the Coast Guard uniform! He'll tell 
you, “It’s a Great Outfit!” 
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CAPTAIN GORDON W. MacLANE 


G aptain GORDON WHITING MACLANE was 
born at Roxbury, Mass., on July 5, 1891, and at- 
tended Boston English High School, Boston, Mass., 
before being appointed a cadet in the U. S. Revenue 
Cutter Service (now the U. S. Coast Guard) on May 
2, 1910. He was graduated from the School of In- 
struction (now the Coast Guard Academy), New Lon- 
don, Conn., and commissioned Third Lieutenant (En- 
sign) on May 15, 1913. 


His first two years of service were spent aboard the 
Cutters ANDROSCOGGIN and WoopBuRY at Portland, 
Me., and the GRESHAM at Boston, Mass. Transferred 
to the West Coast in April, 1915, he was assigned to 
the Cutter UNALGA and made various Alaskan cruises 
with that ship until November, 1917, when he was 
ordered to the U. S. Naval Training Camp, San Pedro, 
Calif., where he was instructor in seamanship and 
navigation. 


He returned to the UNALGA for sea duty on March 
24, 1919, and in November of that year, was ordered 
to Baltimore, Md., for duty on the Cutter APACHE. 
From February, 1920, to October, 1921, he served 
aboard the Cutters MANNING and GRESHAM, and then 
was ordered to the Coast Guard Academy as instructor. 
While at the Academy, he made cadet practice cruises 
aboard the ALEXANDER HAMILTON, and in June, 
1924, was ordered to the Cutter TAMPA at Boston, 
Mass., to serve as temporary commanding officer until 
March, 1925, when he was transferred to the Cutter 
SEMINOLE. 


Captain MacLane took command of the Destroyer 
AMMEN at New York in September, 1926, and three 
years later was transferred to the OSSIPEFE at Portland, 
Me., to serve in a similar capacity for the next two 
years. In October, 1931, he was assigned to Base 9, 
Cape May, N. J., as commanding officer and when the 
base was decommissioned in May, 1934, took com- 
mand of the Cutter CHAMPLAIN for International Ice 
Patrol duty. 


Three years later he became chief of staff, Chicago 
District, 9th Coast Guard District, and during his five- 
year tour of duty there was also designated Captain 
of the Port of Chicago, aide to the commander, Cleve 
land District, and liaison officer for the Chicago Dis 
trict. In June, 1942, he was assigned to the 13th 
Coast Guard District, Seattle, Washington, as chief of 
staff, serving in that capacity until February, 1944, 
when he was ordered to the 17th District, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. During this Alaskan tour of duty, Captain 
MacLane was assigned several operational commands, 
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including the Sitka section, Alaskan sea frontier task 
groups, and representative of the commander of the 
17th Naval District with the Governor of Alaska. 


In July, 1945, he was assigned to the Retiring 
Board, 3rd District, New York. He served there until 
August, 1946, when ordered to duty as Western In- 
spector, 12th Coast Guard District, San Francisco, 
California. 


Captain MacLane has received numerous letters of 
commendation from military and civilian agencies, and 
wears the World War I and World War II Victory 
Medals, American Defense Service Medal, American 
Area Medal, Asiatic-Pacific Area Medal and Commen- 
dation Ribbon. 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Fifth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


THE LANDINGS AT SCOGLITTI 


OFFICIAL FACTS AND FIGURES 


Upon her return to the United States in November, 
1942, and until June, 1943, the Woop was engaged 
in the training of embarked troops in the technique 
of amphibious landing attack operations conducted 
with Army troops in Chesapeake Bay. During this 
period major alterations and repairs were made at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Virginia. 

On 3 June, 1943, approximately 2,300 officers and 
men of the 179th Regiment, 45th Division, U. S. 
Army, were embarked at Newport News, Virginia, 
and the ship sailed in convoy as part of Task Force 
65, arriving on 22 June, at Mers-el-Kebir, Algeria. 
Preparations were made for the amphibious attack on 
the island of Sicily. On 9 July, the Woop took her 
assigned position off Scoglitti, Sicily, and on 10 July, 
she began unloading her assault group and equipment. 
The unloading was completed on 12 July, and al- 
though bombs from enemy aircraft landed near the 
ship, she was not damaged during the operation. From 
the landing operations at Sicily the Woop returned 
to the United States arriving at Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, on 4 August, 1943, with 766 German prisoners 
of war and 145 American casualties. 

her che 


Officers were unanimous in voicing praise for the 
personnel of the support boats which were successful 
in providing gunfire, and also acted as control and 
patrol vessels. For instance, the officer in charge of 
the PA-12 expressed special commendation for the 
members of the crew of that boat. Coxswain Martin 
E, Cranston and Engineer James L. Nickel, he reported, 
were especially deserving of mention and credit for 
their diligent work, initiative in action, and loyalty to 
duty. They spent much extra time and effort in pre- 
paring the boat for service and kept it in operation in 
spite of difficulties. Nickel worked diligently on the 
trip to the line of departure to keep the boat running, 
when it threatened to break down due to shipping 
water, water in the oil, and bent screw. Radarman 
Henry Levine was very conscientious and made a valu- 
able contribution. Gunners Mate Elbert Smelser and 
Seamen Andrew deGomar and Maurice Williams were 
also deserving of praise for their work. This officer 
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voiced what many others thought about their person- 
nel. Commander Merlin O'Neill praised the courage 
and devotion to duty throughout the operation of all 
the officers and men as being of ‘‘the highest order.”’ 

For valiantly fighting his ship during severe enemy 
bombings, and successfully landing troops and equip- 
ment, Commander O'Neill was awarded the Legion of 
Merit. His citation reads: ‘‘For exceptionally meritor- 
ious conduct in the performance of outstanding services 
to the Government of the United States as Command- 
ing Officer of the USS LEONARD Woop during the 
amphibious invasion of the Island of Sicily. Valiantly 
fighting his ship during severe enemy bombings, Cap- 
tain O'Neill successfully landed troops and equipment 
and brought the LEONARD Woop through this en- 
gagement unscathed. By his expert seamanship, fine 
tactical skill and heroic devotion to duty, he contrib- 
uted materially to our success in this vital operation.” 

General Eisenhower, on July 17, reported to Gen- 
eral Marshall: “... All the initial invasion moves 
were carried out smoothly, and an astonishing lack of 
resistance was encountered on the shoreline. Captured 
Italian generals say we secured complete surprise. The 
airborne operations, which were executed about three 
hours ahead of the landing, were apparently the first 
real notice the defenders had of what was coming. 
Our parachutists and the British glider troops got 
fairly well into their positions in spite of very high 
winds and bad navigating conditions. The landings 
on the east coast were not greatly troubled by the 
weather, but the 45th and Ist Divisions had an ex- 
tremely bad surf. Admiral Cunningham told me that 
he considered the United States Navy landing opera- 
tions, under Admiral Kirk (with the 45th Division), 
to be one of the finest examples of seamanship he had 
ever witnessed.”’ 


EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNT BY SEAMAN 
FRED STOUT 


“T was a member of a crew of Coast Guardsmen 
which spent three days shuttling back and forth from 
the LEONARD Woob to the Sicilian Beach under almost 
constant fire. We brought troops and supplies ashore 
and we brought prisoners back. We operated a two- 
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way service. And I spent two days on the island be- 
cause my barge was in no condition, after one of the 
trips, to take me back to my ship. In fact, it just 
wasn t. 

“The night we hit the Sicilian coast was a black 
one. Most of the crew of the LEONARD Woop were 
in good spirits. We had been through fire before and 
knew just about what to expect. We had been among 
the first to unload troops in Africa. And now we were 
to have one of the spots of honor off Sicily. 

‘The enemy was caught flatfooted at first. It wasn't 
until our soldiers had advanced a full two hundred 
yards onto the island that action started. But then 
the shells came. The night wasn’t so dark after that. 
Flares and tracers lit up the beach like Times Square 
in the old days. I could have read a magazine — if I 
had been interested in reading a magazine at the time. 
American ships were shelling the German and Italian 
lines and they in turn were dropping mortars on ours. 
And, to make is even more cozy, Nazi planes were 
strafing from all directions. 

“The American soldiers were wonderful. I was 
damned proud to be on the same team with them. 
They were scared all right. But they weren't yellow. 
They didn’t want to fight — but they fought. They 
hit that beach guts first and scattered the enemy in 
hand-to-hand combat. The Germans ran and the 
Italians surrendered. One of my shipmates, Abby 
Meyer, is of Italian descent and he was able to con- 
verse with the Italian prisoners fairly well. He had 
a heck of a time convincing them that Norfolk and 
New York hadn’t been bombed to rubble. They cer- 
tainly had been told some pretty fancy tales. 

“The two days I spent on the beach were fun. I 
was with Abby and two soldiers. We were enter- 
tained by the natives and shot at by Nazi snipers. The 
Italians were glad to see us and gave us wine and food. 
We borrowed a horse and buggy and made a round 
of the rendezvous. In Chicago we called them saloons. 
As we were about to enter one place, snipers shot at 
us and we ran like the devil. We ran into a party of 
well-armed American soldiers and together we wiped 
out the hidden Nazis. 

“Abby and I finally got a lift back to our ship and 
were assigned to another barge. Our ship, of all the 
fleet, had the most barges return and we were scuttling 
all over the Mediterranean Sea unloading ships which 
hadn't been as fortunate.” 


MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Medical plans for the Sicilian operations were most 
elaborately drawn up. For the seriously wounded, 17 
base hospitals in the Mateur-Tunis-Bizerte region were 
provided, with a capacity of 8,250 beds. On the spot 
were two United States and three British hospital ships 
and four British hospital carriers, with a total capacity 
of 1,445 stretchers and 1,140 ambulatory cases. 

Transports were equipped to handle casualties. The 
Scoglitti transports could accommodate 1,945 stretcher 
and 4,820 ambulatory cases, having on board 95 med- 
ical and 13 dental officers and 429 corpsmen. The 
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Gela transports, with 49 medical, seven dental officers 
and 211 corpsmen, could handle 817 stretcher and 
2,055 ambulatory cases. At Licata, the LST’s were 
equipped to accommodate casualties. Ordinarily there 
would be one officer to every four or six LST’s, with 
a corpsman on each. A pool of 52 medical officers and 
250 corpsmen were organized from which one medical 
officer and five medical corpsmen were assigned to each 
LST not already having a medical officer. Thus, 72 
LST’s were equipped to handle emergency casualties 
and to transport them to more suitable quarters. Only 
the more serious cases were transferred to base hospitals 
at Bizerte and Oran. 

The enemy resisted stubbornly almost to the end, 
exploiting every advantage of the terrain and every 
tactical device to impede our progress. After three 
weeks he yielded to the pressure achieved by our com- 
bined ground, sea, and air forces. On August 17, 38 
days after the initial landings in Sicily, Messina was 
occupied, and the Battle of Sicily drew to a close with 
the Allies’ conquest of the island complete. 


ATTITUDE OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 


As soon as the word had spread around that the 
Americans were in, the Italian people started show- 
ing up from cellars all over the place. Those who 
couldn't walk were carried out. American doctors 
would arrive and start ministering to the wounded. 
Everywhere scenes were enacted, both dramatic and 
poignant. One woman was wounded in the leg and 
also had a nasty gash on her face. Another woman 
showed up with a baby about four or five months old 
or younger that was badly burned on its arms. Every- 
body was talking at once, trying to show thanks that 
the Americans had driven out the Germans. 


One American combat photographer was starting to 
leave after having taken pictures when some little boys 


gave him the Fascist salute. ‘‘I turned to them,” he 
related, ‘‘imitating the Fascist salute, said, ‘not cum 
sa,” and then giving the old American ‘hy-ya, babe’ 
salute, said ‘cum sa!’ The people around me applauded 
actually and there was more kissing of my hands. It 
was touching indeed if anything ever was.” 


There is good reason to believe that Anglo-American 
pamphlets, spread among the German-Italian troops 
in Tunisia and Sicily by the millions, contributed not 
a little to the quick Allied victories in those two cam- 
paigns. For instance, one captured Italian general 
threw up his hands and said: “I could do nothing to 
maintain morale of my men when they were plastered 
with hundreds of your leaflets every day."” What made 
the leaflets so effective, he admitted, was that his men 
believed them. 

Thousands of Italian soldiers in Tunisia and Sicily 
came over to our lines. bearing an Allied leaflet, on 
one side of which was printed a safe-conduct. The 
leaflet warfare, to be sure, was more successful with 
the war-weary Italian troops than with the Germans. 
Yet, surprisingly enough, some of the Germans also 
were far from immune. In one sector, 65 of the first 
100 German prisoners taken had copies of our leaflets 
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on them, even though the German command severely 
punished any soldier who did not immediately sur- 
render them to his superior officer. Germans, however, 
were hard to win over. The leaflets were aimed mostly 
at the Italians. 


The success of the leaflets, of course, depended on 
how they were worded. Various appeals were made 
in the Italian-language pamphlets. The most success- 
ful undoubtedly was to drum it into the Italian soldiers 
that they had a choice of ‘‘dying with the Germans 
or living with us.’’ One of the most successful leaflets 
began: “ITALIANS! You must choose now — TO 
DIE FOR THE GERMANS or COME OVER TO 
US.” There followed a few lines telling of how many 
Italians were arriving in our lines, that they would 
be sent to America, and that after the war they would 
be returned to their “‘fiancees, wives, and children.” 
This leaflet ended: ‘‘Put an end to the Comedy. Throw 
down your arms, and COME OVER TO US.” 


Another effective pamphlet emphasized the same 
appeal from a somewhat different angle. It began: 
“DO YOU WANT TO DIE WITH THE GER- 
MANS OR LIVE WITH US?” There then followed 
a list of Italians ‘‘who have joined our lines.” The 
leaflet went on to ask: ‘Do you recognize some friends 
among these Italians?’”’ It then explained: ‘‘Several 
of these have found parents and friends who had emi- 
grated to America. Private de Santis Giuseppe of Via 
Caoo Monte, Cicerale, Salerno, was actually captured 
by his father. Bersagliere Monaco Carmelo of Via 
Vontano 49, Valverde, Catania, was taken prisoner 
by his brother. More than 3,000 Italians have come 
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“Just wait ‘till it gets rough!” 


over to us Americans. . . . They have preferred life 
with us to death with the Germans. DO AS THEY 
DO!” 


One leaflet was addressed to Italian sailors manning 
ships carrying German reinforcements for North Africa 
or preparing to evacuate German personnel. It asked 
why the Italian sailors should sacrifice themselves and 
their ships for the Germans. It was a time when one 
out of every two ships that crossed the Sicilian Straits 
was being lost. Those leaflets must have struck a very 
responsive chord in the heart of many Italian sailors. 


Kind treatment, radio and leaflet barrages all did 
their share in winning the Italians, who apparently 
didn’t ask for anything better than to be on our side. 
In one town the Americans saw nobody but one old 
woman who had come out of a house cellar to watch 
them. There was a ravine there that led out of the 
town and there was a small opening in the side of the 
hill. A little boy came out of the opening and in a 
few minutes he was followed by several others. It went 
on that way until there were about 250 people along 
a path that led from the small hole. They had been 
living in caves all together to get out of the terrific 
pounding it had been necessary to give the town in 
order to get the Germans out. When the Americans 
arrived, it was the first time the Italians had dared 
venture out into the daylight for days. There were 
tears in their eyes as they recognized the men as Amer- 
icans. Old men kissed the hands of the service men. 
Old women hung on the boys’ arms and cried. Some 
of the Americans felt helpless, for there was nothing 
they could do at the moment. However, medical treat- 
ment was an immediate benefit. And later, the Italian 
people were to have more food when their fisheries 
were reopened. Three Coast Guard officers had charge 
of the program to aid in feeding the Italians by re- 
storing the fishing industry. 


(To be continued.) 
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A REFRESHER COURSE: 


The SALUTE 


Old Salts Grow Careless, Recruits Are Negligent — 
All Hands Should Read These Instructions 


WRONG 


The custom of saluting is an 
honored demonstration of polite- 
ness that is observed by all naval 
and military men the world over. 
Throughout the history of your 
Coast Guard the salute has been 
used properly as a courteous and 
friendly greeting and as a privilege 
of military men only. Exchanged 
between officers and men, it is a 
token of mutual respect and a ges 
ture of pride in our service. By 
saluting first, no officer or man im 
plies that he is in any way inferior 
to the senior person saluted. To 
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understand the true meaning of the 
salute, it will help to know a little 
of its history, of how it came to be 
a traditional military custom. 
Centuries ago, men usually went 
about armed and always prepared 
for sudden attack. Knights in armor 
would put up a hand to raise their 
visors so that friends would recog- 
nize them. In earliest recorded his- 
tory, armed men would shift weap- 
ons to their left hands and raise 
their right hands to show them free 
of weapons and incapable of treach 
erous attack. In this way, the cus- 
tom of raising the right hand be- 


came a part of military greeting and 
developed into the modern salute. 

That's the history. Now, back 
to saluting in today’s Coast Guard. 
You are expected to salute all officers 
of all the military services, just as 
every officer is required to salute all 
officers who are senior to him, And 
every officer must return every salute 
extended to him by others. 

Saluting is simply a matter of ob- 
serving good manners. You remem- 
ber how, in civilian life, you took 
pride in greeting your employer, 
your fellow workers, and your 
friends in a pleasant manner. A 
cheerful ‘‘Good morning’ and a 
smile marked you as proper, and 
courteous; if you neglected these, 
you earned the reputation of being 
a sour and crude individual. Say- 
ing “Good morning”’ first to the 
““boss’” certainly didn’t make you 
feel inferior. It's the same way in 
the Coast Guard a cheerful and 
smart salute is part of being cour 
teous and correct. 

Here are some pointers: 

Learn to salute correctly. Make 
it a clean-cut, snappy gesture. A 
sloppy salute is worse than no sa- 
lute. Keep these things in mind: 

Begin the salute when you are 15 
to 20 feet from the person being 
saluted. 

Hold the salute until it is return 
ed. In the case of an officer not be- 
ing able to return the salute (arms 
ov hands occupied) he will give you 
an appropriate greeting in lieu of 
the salute. 

Turn your head toward the per 
son, look him straight in the eyes, 
and address him with a pleasant 

Good morning, Sir’ or other ap 
propriate greeting. You're proud 
of yourself and proud of the Coast 
Guard act that way. 

Don't salute when your hat is 
off. 

Don’t bow your head as you 
salute. 

Don’t look straight ahead like a 
rigid stone image. 

Don't salute on the double. 

Don't wait until the other per 
son is alongside before you begin 
your salute. 

Don't salute with pipe, cigar, or 
cigarette in your mouth. 

REMEMBER — the salute is a 
courtesy, so be courteous in the way 
you salute. 
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Fear of Failure 


AN AVARICIOUS oriental farmer bargained with 
a magician to teach him the secret of mak- 
ing gold. The wizard gave the man a bag of beans 
and these simple instructions: He was to drop the 
beans one by one upon a table of teakwood. The 
bean would bounce in the air, but when it fell back 
upon the table it would turn into a nugget of gold. 


Clutching his precious bag of beans the farmer 
turned to hurry home and start making gold, but the 
crafty magician stopped him. ‘‘My friend, there is 
one thing I have not yet told you. When you drop 
the beans you are not to think of an elephant. If you 
do, the magic transmutation will not take place. Can 
you manage not to think of elephants?”’ 


“Of course!’’ declared the farmer, confidently. 
“When the reward is to be this bag full of gold nug- 
gets? Certainly I will not allow myself to think of 
elephants!”’ 


You can imagine what happened. Always at the 
moment the bouncing bean was about to fall back, 
the vision of an elephant flashed into his mind. He 
tried and tried, far into the night, till he fell asleep 
exhausted, only to dream of herds of huge elephants 
guarding enormous piles of gold. 


The moral of this whimsical tale may be illumi- 
nated by an experiment which we do not recom- 
mend anyone trying. Lay a four-inch plank on the 
floor and try to walk its entire length without step- 
ping off. Easy? Of course! Now elevate that plank 
50 feet in the air, suspended between two buildings, 
and try to walk across it. Can you do it? 


Why not? It’s the same plank, the same muscles, 
the same mind, the same purpose. The only difference 
is that when the plank was on the floor you thought 
only of successfully doing the stunt. Suspended in the 
air, thoughts of failure the fear of falling off — 
overwhelmed you. 

“That which I feared has come upon me,”’ wailed 
the ancient prophet. It frequently does, for as some 
modern wise man has declared: ‘‘There are many 
causes of failure, but to be afraid of failing, leads the 
whole lot.”’ 
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Greeting the Day 


HE FIRST HOUR is the rudder of the day. Ever 

think of it that way? How we act when we rise 
in the morning largely determines the character of 
our day. Those fateful sixty minutes shape the course 
our day's voyage shall take, whether with silken sails 
under sunny skies to pleasant ports of call, or wal- 
lowing dismasted in horrid gales, storm-tossed on 
a rock-bound coast infested with sharks! 

If we greet the morning with a smile on our 
face and sunshine in our hearts, if we joke and laugh 
with our shipmates, and perhaps whistle and sing a 
bit, if we inject a little springiness in our movements 
and rejoice that we're still alive, our voyage that 
day is pretty sure to be a pleasant one. 

On the contrary, if we rouse up with a deep sigh, 
if we grumble and groan and whimper and scowl, 
if we mutter and moan and almost shed tears of 
self-pity, if we drag our complaining, unwilling frame 
through the routine of dressing, eating, and going 
to work, only a fool’s luck can save us from a tem- 
pestuous voyage between sunrise and sunset. 

Regard each day as a fresh start, a new begin- 
ning, a precious gift, as yet unsullied, from the hand 
of God. Every rising sun smiles on a day gleaming 
with infinite possibilities. 

Professor Tyndall, the English scientist, once 
confessed that the finest inspiration he ever received 
came from an old manservant. Every morning this 
old man would knock at his master’s door and say, 
“Arise, sir; it is near seven o'clock, and you have 
great work to do today.” 

Treat the new day like an honored guest, as be- 
comes the lady or gentleman you are, and it will re- 
turn the favor. 

Don’t insult the morning hour by even mention- 
ing your headache or backache. Your head and back 
will ache the harder for your talking about them. 
Besides, there are so many more important and agree- 
able things to talk about. 

Do not contaminate the unsmirched day by com- 
plaint that you did not sleep well, and so you are 
feeling terrible. 

Let nothing make you bitter at breakfast; not 
even the fact, possibly, that the rascal you trusted 
with a loan has skedaddled and left no address. 


To snarl and growl over one’s toast and coffee 
because the weather is too cool or too warm, or too 
wet or too dry, is perilously close to blasphemy! 

Abstain at all costs from repining and whining, 
and look around you for things that merit praise — 
and praise them. 

Rain or shine, come what may, resolve that for 
at least this one day you will find contentment in 
the path you must tread. 
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What Does Your Family Know 
About the Coast Guard? 


AVE YOU ever sat down and attempted to ex- 

plain all about the Coast Guard, its traditions 
and its history to your family or friends? How about 
vour Mother and Dad? Have they stumped you with 
questions concerning the Coast Guard and why cer- 
tain things are the way they exist today? Have you 
ever tried to explain the true position of the Coast 
Guard as the nation’s seagoing military police force? 


We believe every Coast Guardsman has faced this 
quiz many times. And, too often, the folks back home 
haven't had their questions fully answered, resulting 
in their failure to understand the true nature of the 
type of duty that you, as a United States Coast 
Guardsman, are called upon to perform. 


We want to correct this situation, —- and we 
believe we have the solution. Can you think of any- 
thing that would bring more happiness to Mother 
and Dad than a regular monthly copy of their son’s 
own U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? 

Such a gift would do more than anything to span 
the miles that separate Mother and Dad from their 
son in the Coast Guard; and the good folks at home 
certainly merit this extra bit of consideration from 
their son-in-uniform. 

Just close your eyes a moment, young fellow, 
and picture the happiness you can bring to the old 
homestead by the simple act of purchasing a sub- 
scription for your Mother and Dad! And picture the 
pride of your parents when a neighbor drops in for 
a visit and Dad proudly says: “‘Here, read about the 








NAME 


ADDRESS 





Enclosed is money order in amount of nes in payment for a 


subscription to the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
tives in the Coast Guard, or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Sc.. 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


Coast Guard! This Magazine that Jim sends us tells 
a lot of things we never knew about the Coast Guard.” 

Yes indeed, it’s a simple matter to bring a little 
additional pleasure to the folks back home. All you 
need do is forward payment in amount of $2.50 to 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. We'll deliver a copy of your Mag- 
azine each month for an entire year! 


{ one year | 
) six month | 
(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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A sailor on leave, who had been 
stopping at a fashionable hotel, was 
paying his bill. He looked up at 
the girl cashier and asked what it 
was she had around her neck. 


‘That’s a necklace, of course. 


Why do you ask?” 

“Well, everything else is so high 
around here, I just thought it might 
be a garter.” 

ees 


Yachtsman: “If this storm con- 
tinues we'll have to heave to.” 


Lady: ‘‘That’s a horrid way of 
putting it.” 

a ese 

A young medical lieutenant walk- 
ed past the psychiatric ward each 
morning and watched one of the in- 
mates go through the motions of 
winding up and pitching an imagi- 
nary ball. One of his friends finally 
asked him why he daily stopped and 
watched the screwball go through 
his act. 

“Well,”’ he answered, “‘if things 
keep going the way they are, I'll be 
in there some day catching for that 
guy, and I want to get onto his 
curves.” 

* + * 


Little Johnny brought home his 
report card, and with it was a note 
from the teacher. 


“Dear Mrs. Blank,” the note 
said, “Johnny is a bright boy but 
he spends all his time with the girls. 
I'm trying to think of some way to 
cure him.” 


Mrs. Blank studied the note, then 
wrote the following: ‘Dear Teach 
er: If you find some way to cure 
him, please let me know. I am hav- 
ing the same trouble with his old 
man.” 
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In a primary election the girl 
from the mountains asked for a bal- 
lot. 

“What 
with?” 

“Do I have to answer that?” 

“You do if you want a ballot.” 

“Then I don’t want to ballot be- 
cause the party I affiliate with ain't 
divorced yet.” 

ee 

Coed: ‘Stop that man. He tried 
to kiss me.” 

Ed. ‘“‘Aw shut up. There'll be 
another one along in a minute.” 

se % 


party do you affiliate 


The demure young bride, her face 
a revelation of winsome innocence, 
slowly walked down the church 
aisle clinging to the arm of her fath- 
er. As she reathed the platform, be- 
fore the altar, her dainty foot brush- 
ed a potted flower, upsetting it. She 
looked at the spilled dirt gravely, 
then raised her childlike eyes to the 
sedate face of the minister. That’s 
a hell of a place to put a lily. 

ee a 


Moe: ‘‘What are you taking for 
your cold?”’ 
Joe: ‘‘Make me an offer.”’ 
* * * 


Willie: ‘‘Mother, do fairy tales 
always begin with ‘Once upon a 
time’ ?”’ 

Mother: ‘‘No, dear, not always. 
Sometimes they begin with ‘My love, 
I may be a little late tonight; I have 
the duty’.”’ 

a 

A man somewhat under the in- 
fluence of good cheer attempted to 
pass through the revolving doors of 
a department store in Detroit. Each 
time he entered he made the com- 
plete round and found himself in the 


street again. After several unsuccess- 
ful attempts, he sat down on the 
sidewalk to work things out. A 
moment later a young man walked 
rapidly up the street and went in, 
and when the door went around, a 
young lady came out. The inebriate 
was puzzled. ‘‘What gets me,’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘is what the devil did he 
do with his other clothes?”’ 
ee es 


Then there was the man who 
cleaned his shotgun on the front 
porch, and the next day his daugh- 
ter had eight proposals. 

* * * 


A lad applied for a job at a drug- 
store. His interviewer began to fill 
in the form. 

“Your name?” 

“Henry Ford,’ answered the boy. 

“That's a pretty well-known 
name, isn’t it?’ 

“It ought to be,” said the boy. 
I've been delivering groceries around 
this neighborhood for two years.”’ 

ee 


Lady: ‘‘Is there some place where 
I can get a drink of water?”’ 

Sailor: ‘Yes, ma’am, at the scut- 
tlebutt, on the starboard side of the 
gundeck, 'midships, just forward of 
the dynamo hatch.” 

Te ee 

Sign on the rear of a wedding 
limousine: ‘AVOID CARELESS 
TALK. 

See 

A sailor entered a saloon with his 
wife and small son. He ordered two 
drinks. ‘“‘Hey,’’ demanded the boy, 
“ain't Ma drinking?” 

+ * * 


Then there’s the guy who is so 
completely dull and boring that he 
can't even entertain a doubt. 

ie 


“What is that man doing over 
there snapping his fingers?” 

“That's a deaf mute with the hic- 
cups!”’ 

+ * * 

The teacher at the village school 
was leaving, and was being presented 
with a clock and a purse. 

The vicar made the presentation 
with these words: ‘‘The contents 
of the purse will in time disappear, 
but this clock will never go.”’ 
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Officer : 
am?” 

S2c: ‘‘No, sir.” 

Officer: “I’m the commander of 
this department.” 

S2c: “Boy, are you going to 
catch hell. The chief has been look- 
ing for you all morning.”’ 

* * * 


“Do you know who I 


A certain community leader had 
an aptitude for after-dinner speak- 
ing. He had been heard at many 
important functions and had ac- 
quired quite a reputation for his 
eloquence and repartee. 

At a certain dinner party his wife 
was asked which of her husband's 
after-dinner speeches she preferred. 

The lady looked up from the 
boullion with a weary expression. 
“T think the best after-dinner speech 
I ever heard him give,”’ she sighed, 
““was this: ‘Dear, I'll help with the 
dishes’.”” 

* * * 

Arctic Explorer: “It was so cold 
where we were that the candle froze 
and we couldn't blow it out.” 

Second Explorer: ‘“That’s noth- 
ing. Where we were the words came 
out of our mouths in pieces of ice, 
and we had to fry them to see what 
we were talking about.” 

ee 

Civilian Girl: ‘Sailors must be 
a happy lot ——- whenever you pass 
one, he’s whistling.” 

x * * 

A young miss, wanting to return 
a bottle of perfume, told the clerk 
that it had not lived up to its adver- 
tisement. Her soldier boy friend 
was not falling for her as the adver 
tisement had claimed that he would 
In fact, the effect was the opposite. 

“Instead of falling for me,’’ she 
complained, “I wind up making a 
pass at him because of his shaving 
lotion,.”’ 

* * * 

“Why did you get stiff in the first 
place?” 

“Tt wasn’t the first place. 
the last place.” 

* * * 


It was 


Builder's Foreman: ‘‘Excuse me, 
but are you the lady wot's singing?” 
“Yes, I 


Ladv: was 


Why?” 


noing, 


* * * 


Foreman: ‘‘Well, might I arsk 


you not to hang on that top note 
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so long. The men have knocked off 
twice already; mistakin’ it for the 
dinner whistle.” 

* * * 


“Do you suppose that it is bad 
luck for a cat to follow you?” 

“Tt all depends; are you a man 
or a mouse?” 

ee s 

A sailor on leave wired his com- 
manding officer the following: 
"Whosoever findeth a wife findeth 
a good thing.’ Proverbs XVIII:22. 
Therefore, I request five days’ ex- 
tension on my leave. My confidence 
in you tells me you'll agree.”’ 

The commanding officer respond- 
ed by collect wire: ‘‘ ‘Parting is 
such sweet sorrow. Romeo and 
Juliet, Act II, Scene 2. Extension 
denied. My confidence in you as- 
sures me you will be back on time.” 

es 


A rich and pompous man was 
staying at a small country tavern in 
England and as he entered the break- 
fast room the only other visitor 
present rose to his feet. 

“Sit down, sit down,’ .boomed 
the great and rich one, condescend- 
ingly. 


“inten 


“Why,” asked the other, “‘can’t 
I get up for some marmalade?” 
+ * + 
‘This is called infiltration,’’ said 
the sailor as he edged closer to her 
on the sofa. 
“This is called demolition,” 
said as the sailor hit the deck. 
ee 


she 


Mountain Guide: “Be careful not 
to fall here, it’s dangerous. But if 
you do fall remember to look to the 
left. You get a wonderful view.” 

+ * * 


A pink elephant, a green rat, and 

a yellow snake walked into a cock- 

tail bar one afternoon. The bar- 

tender looked up, glanced at his 

watch and said: ‘You're a little 

early, boys. He hasn't come in yet.” 
* * + 


Sailor: ‘“‘What would you do if 
I kissed you?” 

Gal: “I'd call my brother.” 

Sailor: ‘‘How old is he?” 

Gal: ‘“Two years old.” 

* * + 

Recruit 
have anything 
friends and_ influence 
¢fficers?”’ 


to Librarian: ‘‘Do you 
on how to win 
chief petty 








“That's what I like about the deck force, we're always doing something.” 
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Independence 


It isn’t things that are told you, 
But the things that you study and 
learn, 
It isn’t the things got for nothing, 
It’s the thing that you honestly 
earn; 

And high be your aim or ignoble, 
Whether piety, power or pelf, 
Don’t lean upon Luck for advance- 

ment, 
But go out and earn tt yourself. 


It’s struggle that strengthens the 
muscle, 
And practice that gives one the 
skill; 
No mountains are ever surmounted 
Unless we begin with the hill. 
The man who relies upon others, 
Soon finds himself left on the 
shelf, 
The one way to have things done 
rightly 
Is to pitch in and do them youtr- 
self, 


So keep this for guidance before you 

As you busily toil with your task, 

If there’s something you really are 
after, 

Just go out and earn it, don’t ask 
For the slightest concession or favor 
From Luck, the false, fickle elf, 
You really don’t want it sincerely 
If you won't go and win it your- 

self, 
—William T. Card. 


Things Come Right 


Just keep on living, 
And keep on giving, 

And keep on trying to smile; 
Just keep on singing, 
Trusting and clinging 

To the promised afterwhile. 
For the sun comes up 
And the sun goes down, 

And the morning follows night; 
There’s a place to rest, 
Like a mother’s breast, 
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And a time when things come 
right. 
Keep on believing, 
And hide your grieving, 
And keep on trying to smile; 
Just keep on praying, 
Loving and saying 
The things our hearts to beguile. 
For the tide comes in, 
And the tide goes out, 
And the dark at dawn turns 
bright; 
There’s rest from the load, 
And end to the road, 
And a place where things come 
right. 
—C. Abbott. 


Two Roads To Town 


’T were a dull old world, me-thinks, 
my friend, 
If we all went just one way; 
Yet our paths will meet no doubt at 
the end, 
Though they lead apart today. 


You like the shade, and I like the 
sun; 
You like an even pace, 
I like to mtx with the crowd and 
run, 
And then rest after the race. 


I like danger, and storm and strife; 
You like a peaceful time; 

I like the passion and surge of life, 
You like its gentle rhyme. 


Your path is the right one, and so 
is mine. 
We are not like peas in a pod, 
Compelled to lie in a certain line, 
Or else be scattered abroad. 


I must live my life, not yours, my 
friend, 
For so it was written down; 
We must follow our given paths to 
the end, 
But I trust we shall meet — in 
town. 


The Other Fellow 


Don’t think when you have troubles 
That your neighbor goes scot-free 

Because he shows a smiling front 
And battles cheerfully. 

No, man! He, too, has troubles, 
But herein the difference lies; 
While you go idly moping ’round 

The other fellow tries! 


Don’t envy other people; 
Maybe, if the truth you knew, 
You'd find their burdens heavier far 
Than is the case with you. 
Because a fellow, rain or shine, 
Can show a smiling face, 
Don’t think you'd have an easier 
time 
If you could take his place. 


‘Tis hope and cheery courage 
That incite one to retrieve 

One’s past mistakes, to start afresh, 
To dare and to achieve. 

So smile, and if perchance you light 
The spark of hope anew 

In some poor, sad and burdened 

heart, 

All honor be to you! 


Strangers 


We all wear clothes and shoes and 
hats, 

And shirts and collars and cravats; 

We each have arms, hands, legs and 
feet, 

And shave and bathe, and sleep and 
eat. 


We each have eyes, nose, mouth and 
ears, 

And laugh at times, at times shed 
tears; 

We have our aches and pains and 
joys; 

We've all been freckled, 
boys. 


barefoot 


What wondrous friends we all 
might be, 

If I knew you, and you knew me, 

And each could know the other one 

As ‘“‘brother,”’ ere our days are done! 


We all are fashioned from the sod, 
And moulded by the selfsame God 
Whom we call ‘Father’ . . . yet, 
alas, 
As strangers thru the world we pass! 
— J. E. HUNGERFORD. 
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The Coast Guard had a conventional display of safety equipment at the recent Motorboat Show in New York City but someone thought it 
was too conventional. So a nice personal touch was given the disp'ay by the appearance of models Linda Lombard and Norma Seward. 
The dreamy fellow in the center is John Baum who appears regretful that the girls are only part of a photographer's stunt, not standard 


ee ee ee ee 
THE MAIL BUOY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


ee 


and needless to add, 


was very sluggish. 


overloaded, the ship 

In order to avoid censure from his su- 
perior officer, who was noted for being a 
martinet of the first order, the man respon- 
the error, decided upon a very 
novel idea, to increase the speed of the ship, 
which seemed plausible to him. 


sible for 


He ordered the ship drydocked, and be- 
lieve it or not, he had the shipyard me- 
chanics drill large holes through the pro- 
peller blades! 

To his dying day he never lived it down. 

Needless to say, his superior officer finally 
solved his problem for him by ordering a 
new propeller installed of the proper size 
and pitch. 

I mention this little anecdote in connec 
tion with Mr. Leeder’s suggestion for a 
glass-bottomed lightship. 

If I have bored you, Mr. Editor, I ask 
your forgiveness, but although I am now 
far removed from those old days in the 
former Lighthouse Service, the nostalgia 
still remains, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIPS B. WILDE 


Radioman Sees No Attraction In 
The Study Of Habits Of Fish 
CGC AGASSIZ, 
Morehead City, N. C 
I have read Mr. Alfred M. Leeder’s sug- 
gestion, and after giving it considerable 
thought I have reached the conclusion that a 
lightship with a glass bottom for the pur- 
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equipment. 


pose of studying marine life and growth at 
sea would be practically of no scientific 
value to the Coast Guard or the public at 
large. The reasons are obvious, and I will 
state one or two of them 

First, in the evolution of a fish we find 
that in the coal age he was a creature with- 
out a backbone and he was, until the plio- 
cene age, developing one. Since the plio- 
cene age the evolution of fish has practically 
been nil. So it seems for all good and 
practical purposes fish have reached their 
highest stage of development. 





TAPS 


PTHE entire Coast Guard mourns 

the recent tragic death of five 
shipmates who gave their lives while 
endeavoring to rescue eleven survi- 
vors of a Navy airplane that had 
been shot down by the enemy off 
Hong Kong on January 18. 

The five Coast Guardsmen were at- 
tached to the C. G. Air Detachment 
at Sangley Point, P. I. They died 
when their rescue plane crashed in 
stormy seas. 

Lieutenant (jg) Gerald W. Stuart 
Winfield J. Hammond, ALC 
Carl R. Tornell, AL1 
Tracy W. Miller, AD3 
Joseph R. Bridge, AO] 

Death came recently to Ollie H. 
Fields, storekeeper in the Fifth Dis- 
trict Office, Norfolk, Va. Fields had 
been ill only a short time. Burial was 
in Goldsboro, N. C. Many of his 
shipmates attended the military 
funeral 


May They Rest In Peace 











Second, it would be impractical to extend 
a glass bottom on any compartment of a 
lightship deep enough to make a study of 
marine growth, and most of the lightships 
I have observed are in fishless waters with 
the exception of sharks and a few food fish 
on rare occasions, but I seriously doubt if 
any of these would loiter around the glass 
bottom of a lightship. 

As for the morale value such an adven- 
ture would offer the enlisted personnel, I 
simply can't imagine it! It would be agony 
to me, after being out there several weeks, 
to have a midnight watch and a beautiful 
mermaid swimming around the glass bot- 
tom making eyes at me and neither one of 
us could do anything about it! 

I am optimistic though, and I will not 
say that some day Mr. Leeder's fantastic idea 
won't become a reality in the Coast Guard. 
If it does, it will call for an increase in 
Coast Guard personnel and the addition of 
a new rating. Just what the new rating 
will be called I don’t know, but I have a 
suggestion, (oceanographyman), and I 
would like to add if I could, I would change 
my rate from radioman to oceanographyman 
and I believe I would have a better chance 
of making Chief in the near future! 

EDWARD T. POWELL, RM1. 


Reader Tells The Origin 
Of Hymn With Nautical Air 
Pentwater, Michigan. 
What could be more appropriate than to 
adopt the beautiful hymn for the Service, 
Let the Lower Lights Be Burning?’’ In 
the book ““The Lore of the Great Lakes,” 
written by an ex-naval officer you will find 
the history of the old hymn. The story 
starts in Cleveland, Ohio, Harbor about the 
time of the Civil War. A ship loaded with 
immigrants struck the reef in the harbor. 
The old lighthouse on the hill was lighted 
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but the light on the reef had gone out and 
the ship went up on the reef with great loss 
of life. The story is in the book. As far as 
I can find out the story is true. You see, 
the lower lights were out and that’s what 
caused the wreck. 


Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD HERLINE 


Wife Feels That Her Husband 
Should Know Coast Guard Song 


3100 Carlsen Street, 
Oakland 2, Calif. 


Have been a subscriber to the MAGAZINE 
for some time and it is my sincere opinion 
that it is an indispensab!e help and source 
of information to many and a distinct 
morale booster for all. 

I would like to request that the Coast 
Guard song be sent me either through the 
MAGAZINE or directly. Reason: My wife 
has been wondering why I do not know the 
song since all the other Services have one. 
Have told her we are a working outfit not 
a singing one but that is not satisfactory. 





The world’s finest ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
KNOTS and FANCY ROPE WORK 


Giant enlarged 4th Edition 
By RAOUL GRAUMONT and JOHN HENSEL 
Every step in tying 3,668 knots clearly pic- 
tured and explained. Fascinating stories of 
# origin and uses. 348 beautiful halftone 
illustrations. $10 
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JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 


Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Seund 
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One Broadway—New York City 





So I would appreciate securing the song or 

information as to where I may obtain it. 

Sincerely, 

BENJAMIN H. DEUBEL, EMT2. 
(EDITOR’s NOTE: The Coast Guard 
marching song, entitled “‘Semper Paratus,”’ 
is on sale at nearly all good music stores. 
If it is not available, ask the proprietor to 
obtain copies from the Sam Fox Music Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City.—E. L.) 


Retired Chief Finds Happine-s 
By Engaging In Useful Work 
21 Vernon Street, 
Somerville 45, Mass. 

The MAGAZINE has never failed to ar- 
rive since | retired and that was three years 
the 31st of January. Have from time to 
time learned the whereabouts of many old 
timers I served with. There are a lot of us 
here in and around Beantown; three right 
in my neighborhood, Clyde Mayes, BTC, 
Ret., myself and the Pooch 
Donovan. All of us are licensed engineers 
and meet often on the way in to work. I 
love to read the complaints and gripes and 
the praise in the Mail Buoy which, at times, 
amuses me, especially those who 
what a lot of retired Coast Guardsmen do 
with themselves. Most of our crowd up 
here are either licensed engineers or work- 
ing as bank guards, of which a couple are 
with the First National Bank and three 
with the Shawmut National Bank, not 
exactly small institutions. The point I am 
trying to show is that retired Coast Guards- 
men can be useful instead of being what 
one could call decorative. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE HAHN. 
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THE FIRST step in arranging s mutual trans- 
fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire transfers. 
The addresses in 
the areas to which the men : wish to be trans- 
fered. 





HERBERT REID, SN, and DOUGLAS 
PAGE, SN, both of USCG Base, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. (Both to 7th District) 

J. J. CHOROSEVIC, EN3, CGC UNIMAK, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. (Any 
District except 14th or 17th) 

VERNON SCHOLAR, SA, CGC HALF 
MOON, Staten Island, N. Y. (Buffalo or 
Rochester) 

JOHN H. 
Certificating Unit, 
New York, N. Y 
on East Coast) 

JOHN W. COLEMAN, SN, CGC MIN- 
NETONKA, Box 468, Long Beach, Calif. 
(Any Air Station or 9th District) 


RICHARDS, BM2, Seaman's 
Pier 9, East River, 
(Any Station or Ship 


CGC 
Wash. 


MICHAEL 
NORTHWIND, 


HAWRYIACK, SN, 
c/o FPO, Seattle, 
(New Jersey or Pennsylvania) 
DANIEL HARRIS, FN, CG-65025-D, N. 
Robertson & Industrial Canal, New Or- 

leans, La. (9th District) 

ROBERT PETERS, FN, CGC 
Gov't. Island, A!tameda, Calif. 
2rd District) 

ARTHUR BEHAR, SN(RM), USCG 
Radio Station, Box 875, Palos Verdes 
Estates, Calif. (7th or 8th District) 

CHARLES R. RASCHKE, SN, CGC FAL- 
GOUT, Tacoma, Wash. (3rd or 9th Dis- 
trict) 

L. D. BEYLARD, EN1, 
c/o Comdr., 3rd CG District, 
N. Y. (7th District) 

MAXWELL E. COLETTA. SN, and 
CHARLES A. HIBBELN., SN, both of 
CGC BALSAM, Astoria, Oregon. (Both 
to 3rd, 5th, or 9th District) 

R. E. JUCHNOWSKI, SN, Scituate Life- 
boat Station, Scituate, Mass. (9th Dis- 
trict) 

DAVE DUGAN, SA, CGC WHITE SUMAC, 
Key West, Fla. (3rd District) 

JOHN O. EDWARDS, BMI, CGC MAarI- 
POSA, St. George, Staten Island, N. Y. 
(Charleston, S. C.) 


FINCH, 
(1st or 


CGC WESTWIND, 
New York, 





SPECIAL TO COAST GUARDSMEN 
WINTER SALE 
Tailormade $23.50 


All sizes, 395 to 42. Highest quality melton 
loth. Come in for personal fitting. Mail or- 
lers filled promptly. Send postal money order. 


BEACON NAVAL UNIFORM CO, 
27 Haymarket Sq. Boston 14, Mass, 


SAVAGE'S 


NAvy %& GENERAL 
SUPPLY CorP . 
Specialist To 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD 
UNIFORMS % ACCESSORIES 
MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
Measurement Blanks % Prices 


Mailed Upon Request 
236 Main St. Worfolk, Va. 


Regulation Blues 





SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
e 





Construction 
of All Types 


« 
Heavy Hoisting 


MeErRITI-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
260 Madison Ave., New York 


Boston New London 
Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 


Cleveland 
Key West 
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ROBERT E. STELLE, HM2, CGC 
CHAMBERS, State Pier, New Bedford, 
Mass. (2nd or 9th District) 

PETER J. MULLEN, EN2, CGC EvErR- 
GREEN, Constitution Wharf, Boston 13, 
Mass. (2nd, 7th, 8th or 9th District) 

MICHAEL J. O'DONNELL, EN2, and 
JERRY N. BAILEY, EN}, both of 
CGC KOINER, Seattle, Wash. (Both to 
11th, 12th or 13th District) 

WILLIAM C. MCLELLAN, SN, CGC 
FINCH, Alameda, Calif. (1st, 3rd or 9th 
District) 

HOWARD J. BARNES, BM2, Orient 
Point Light Station, Box 846, Green- 
port, L.I., N.Y. (2nd or 8th District) 

GEORGE W. BRINCK, CS2, CGC-83342, 
c/o USCG Lifeboat Station, Muskegon, 
Mich. (Washington or Oregon) 

OSLER R. TIPTON, EN2(P), CGC 
RARITAN, P. O. Box 540, Norfolk, Va. 
(7th or 8th District) 

JOHN P. MUKE, SN, and ROBERT L. 
MECHE, SN, both of CG Supply Cen- 
ter, Gov't. Is., Alameda, Calif. (Both 

to 8th District) 

LOWELL V. MOHR, HM2, USCG Re- 
ceiving Center, Cape May, N. J. (2nd 
or 9th District) 

HARMAN L. BRELAND, SN, CGC NAu- 
GATUCK, Port Angeles, Wash. (7th or 
8th District) 

WILLIAM H. BEACHNAU, SN, CGC 
PERSEUS, c/o Fleet Post Office, San 
Diego, Calif. (3rd or 9th District or East 
Coast) 

DAVID L. DURHAM, SA, CGC MIN 
NETONKA, Box 468, Long Beach, Calif. 
(9th District) 

MANUEL S. PAREDERO, RD3, CGC 
83334, Eaton’s Neck, Northport, L.L., 
N.Y. (12th District) 

GERALD KAMINSKY, BM3 (P), Port 
Security Unit, Pier 34, South, Philadel- 
phia 47, Pa. (11th District) 

DOUGLAS C. CLARK, SN, and BER 
NARD N. CROSBY, BM3}, both of 
Lightship 520, USCG Depot, Woods 
Hole, Mass. (Clark to 5th District; 
Crosby to 3rd or 9th District) 

JOHN A. AHRENS, SN, Captain of the 
Port Office, Pier 45%, San Francisco 11, 
Calif. (9th District) 

JAMES A. ANDERSON, BMI! (AN), Free- 
port Lifeboat Station, Freeport, ‘Texas. 
(Buoy tender in 3rd District) 

ROBERT J. VANUSEK, BM3, Port Se- 
curity Unit, Ellis Island, N. Y. (9th or 
11th District) 

BOYD N. TORELLI, SN, and ARTHUR 

J. DOORNBOS, SN, both of CGC BLACK- 
HAW, USCG Depot, Charleston, S. C. 
(Torelli to 3rd District or Florida; 
Doornbos to 9th District or Michigan) 

JOHN J. O'NEILL, ET3, CGC INGHAM, 
USCG Moorings, Berkley, Va. (1st, 3rd 
or 9th District) 

JOHN J. VAIL, GM3, CGC Lowe, Long 
Beach, Calif. (2nd, 3rd, or 9th District) 

MARION S. BRATCHER, SN(SK), CGC 
MENDOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (Any 
District except 5th) 
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A. A. DEMBOSKI, BM2, CGC MACK- 
INAC, Pier 44, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Curtis 
Bay or vicinity of Baltimore) 

STANLEY H. KAFTANOWICZ, ENC, 
CGC YEATON, Fort Trumbull, New 
London, Conn. (New York, Philadel- 
phia or vicinity) 

JAMES S. REDSECKER, SN, CGC MEN- 
DOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (3rd District, 
Washington or Baltimore) 

DONALD E. SEALE, FN(EN), 
HORNBEAM, Woods Hole, Mass. 
District) 


ROBERT BUCHBERGER, YN3, Port Se- 
curity Unit, 427 Commercial Street, Bos- 
ton 13, Mass. (2nd or 9th District) 


RICHARD R. GILMORE, EN3(P), CGC 
MAPLE, Ogdensburg, N. Y. (7th Dis- 
trict) 

KENNETH H. KINSLER, FA, c/o Pilots 
Assoc., Boston Lightship No. 510, 69 
Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. (5th Dis- 
trict) 


FRED BILLINGTON, EN1, and GEORGE 
VICKNAIR, EM3, both of CGC BLACK- 
HAW, c/o CG Depot, Charleston, §. C. 
(Both to 8th District) 

OSCAR S. MIDGETT, EN3(P), Deep 
Water Shoals Light Station, Lee Hall, 
Va. (7th District or Long Beach, Calif.) 


ROBERT L. COMSTOCK, EN3, Port 
Security Unit, Pier 9, Ellis Island, N. Y. 
(9th District) 

RICHARD E. THIOT, 
ARIADNE, Key West, Fla. 
Petersburg or Tampa, Fla.) 

C. R. MCFARLAND, CS2, CGC OJIBWA, 
408 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. (3rd, 
5th or 7th District) 

MICHAEL T. GRANDINETTI, CS2(P), 
St. Joseph Lifeboat Station, St. Joseph, 
Mich. (13th District) 


JAMES K. KRAMER, SN, and PAUL G. 
BOBNAR, SN, both of CGC PONT- 
CHARTRAIN, Long Beach, Calif. (Both 
to 3rd, 5th, 7th or 9th District) 


BILLY G. KINCAID, SN, USCG Port 
Security Unit, P. O. Box 540, Norfolk 
1, Va. (1st, 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 8th or 9th 
District) 

RAY B. WALLACE, SK1, Coast Guard 
Air Station, Elizabeth City, N. C. (7th, 
8th or 9th District) 


CGC 
(9th 


EN3, CGC 
(Miami, St. 





GOVERNMENT 


RHEA BUILDING 
1401 W. 
Fort Worth, Texas 





EMPLOYEES 
FINANCE 


DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 


DONALD M. HAMILTON, FN(EN), 
CGC MACKINAC, USCG Moorings, Pier 
44, Brooklyn, N. Y. (5th District) 


LOUIS J. CRAMER. BMC, Relief WAL- 
528, USCG Base, Boston, Mass. (5th, 
7th or Sth District) 


DON HAMILTON, CS3, and MORTI- 
MER Z. LANDSBERG, RM}, both of 
CGC BIBB, Constitution Wharf, Boston, 
Mass. (Hamilton to 2nd or 9th District; 
Landsberg to any unit in 3rd District) 


JAMES E. CUNNING, FN, Port Security 
Unit, Box 7743, Albina Station, Port- 
land, Oregon. (2nd, 7th, 8th or 9th 
District) 


SAM OCCHIPINTI, SN, CGC YOCONA, 
Eureka, Calif. Ist, 3rd, 5th, 7th or 9th 
District) 


E. GARBUTT, EN3, and J. B. 
BROOKS, BM3, both of CGC ACTIVE, 
Monterey, Calif. (Both to 2nd, 7th or 
8th District) 

D. SPRINGLE, RM}, Patrol Boat 
83392, c/o Manasquan Lifeboat Station, 
Point Pleasant, N. J. (5th District) 

HARRY ROGERS, EN1, CGC MADRONA, 
USCG Base, Portsmouth, Va. (9th Dis 
trict) 

ROBERT 
RACK, 
Mich. 


WILSON, BM}, CGC 
USCG Base, Sault Ste 
(2nd or 7th District) 


TAMA- 
Marie, 


DON KISTLER, SN, and SAM CLARK, 
EM3}, both of CGC IRIS, Box 869, Gal- 
veston, Texas. (Kistler to 2nd or 9th 
District or Lightship or Light Station 
anywhere; Clark to 3rd, 7th or 9th Dis- 
trict) 


BOBBY DICKERSON, FN, USCG Base, 
Box 8, Terminal Island, San Pedro, Calif. 
(2nd, 7th or 8th District) 

EARL BURKET, BT2(P), USCG Train 
ing Station, Groton, Conn. (3rd Dis- 
trict) 

H. L. BRIDGES, EN2, Ambrose Lightship 
WAL-613, St. George Base, Staten Is- 
iand, N. Y. (7th or 8th District) 


JOHN C. TOMBERLIN, SN, CGC NIKE, 
Gulfport, Miss. (Florida) 


J. E. FOOTE, RM1, and W. D. MCNAIR, 
both of CGC Coos BAY, Portland, Me. 
(Foote to West Coast; McNair to 7th, 
8th or 11th District) 





NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 


SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGES 


COMPANY 


1921 
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DECISIV, 
_ BATTLES 


this great book | ™ othe USFS 


when you join the new ast 


MILITARY SCIENCE BOOK CLUB 
em Decisive Battles of the usk 


By Major-General J. F. C. FULLER 


{ 4 7~ . i , 4 b za *, 
Lal bon Bia : ve Le oft ied ‘ Lar: 


Benefits You Enjoy as a Member Out of print for years, this famous classic has 
THE MILITARY SCIENCE BOOK CLUB was formed to make available, now been reprinted for members of the Military 


(often at savings up to 40% or more), the important books dealing Science Book Club. An internationally known 
with the world’s most significant military operations of the past and strategist gives an absorbing account of each of 
present. : : : 
These books, by leading military and naval authorities, cover the 22 battles that affected American history 
every branch of the services. They include works which describe, from the Battle of Trenton to the Meuse-Ar- 
with first-hand clarity, the background data, the elements of arms gonne. The strategy of opposing armies is skill- 
and logistics, the brilliant strategy which affected the decisions and fully analyzed and each battle’s historical con- 
plans that have shaped world history throughout the ages. sequences clearly traced. Brilliant synopses of 
They also include intimate biographies of the great generals and each campaign and the intervening peace pe- 
admirals who have had the greatest influence on international af- riods make this actually an indispensable mili- 
fairs. These are the books for which successful military men have tary history of the United States. Illustrated 
always reserved a share of their reading time, in order to broaden ith 9 » and bateia at ; 
their fields of vision and draw valuable analogies for future da eis oe sd oii ele 
guidance. Retail price $6.50 
Members have the advantage of being able to acquire, at mod- FREE to new members 
erate cost, superb and constantly growing libraries of the finest 
books which have been or will be written in this particular field. 
Each month the Club’s editors will select an outstanding book. : z Bey 
This and other significant works in the same field will be described ae patria . ane Sites pore: ane sen 
in the Club Review which you receive free. acapella Paced tastes, Poatcrto nant ear iene 
On joining, you receive DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE U.S. A. Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, Nelson, Washington, 
free with your first selection, THE MARSHALL STORY. For Lee, Grant, Pershing, Mershall, Eisenhower, Halsey, 


every four additional selections you accept, you receive a FREE King, and all the others you could name — have been 
Bonus Book. guided and influenced by military history — have 


kept themselves informed by intelligent reading. 





You will not have to accept every selection as few as four a 
year fulfills your sole membership obligation. You accept only the ; 
books you want, and pay the member’s special reduced price, plus 
small fixed mailing charge, after receiving them. If you do not want ' JOIN JOIN_yow! S 00 . 

a forthcoming selection, you simply return a printed form which is y 
always supplied. wo 

It costs nothing to join and you may cancel your membership at 
any time after accepting four selections, Send no money. Just mail ’ ; 
coupon today. This k ber with all privi 

coupon ma 9s you a mem f WITn Gt privi 
MILITARY SCIENCE BOOK CLUB, Inc 
Dept. cc , 11 E. 36th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

Please enroll me as a member and ship me immediately 
DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE U. S. A. as my FREE mem- 
bership gift, along with my first selection, THE MARSHALL 
STORY, at the member's special reduced price of $4.00 plus 
30c for postage and packing. I am to receive the Military 
Science Book Club Review FREE every month, and a FREE 
Bonus Book for each four additional selections I accept. I agree 
to accept as few as four selections during my first year of 
membership. 


WORTH OF BOOKS ice) me), | 5 4 





Start your membership with 


"s The Marshall Story 


A Biography of Gen. George C. Marshall 
By ROBERT PAYNE 

A provocative study of “the greatest Chief of 
Staff this country has ever had... a man who 
was oppressed by war and yet strove to bring 
himself to a pitch of mechanical perfection in 
the art of war... and who knows more about 
war than anybody else in his generation.” 


Retail price $5.00 To members, only $4.00 


Name 


Address 


ek te tek 
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City Zone State 
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On Land or Sea 


W hether you are on land or on the sea— 


W hether you are a recruit or an old-timer— 


You should write your thoughts, ideas and view- 
points for publication in the one Magazine that ts 
read by United States Coast Guardsmen wherever 


they Serve. 


WHATEVER THE SUBJECT 


WRITE IT! 


DRAW IT! 
PHOTOGRAPH IT! 


and send to 


U.S.COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


Annapolis, Maryland 














ead 
ou'll want to t 
“Believe me. . - ¥ evidence on the 


hen you'll say 


NOW...Scientific Evidence 
on Effects of Smoking! 


MEDICAL SPECIALIST is making regular bi- 

monthly examinations of a group of people 
from various walks of life. 45 percent of this 
group have smoked Chesterfield for an average 
of over ten years. 


After ten months, the medical specialist reports 
that he observed... 


no adverse effects on the nose, throat and 
sinuses of the group from smoking Chesterfield. 


MUCH MILDER 


CHESTERFIELD 
IS BEST FOR YOU 


Copyright 1953, Licoert & Myers Tosacco Co 





First and Only Premium Quality 
Cigarette in Both Regular and 


King-Size Se | 
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CONTAINS TOBACCOS OF BETTER QUALITY AND HIGHER 
PRICE THAN ANY OTHER KING-SIZE CIGARETTE 





